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** In the night I saw her weavixx^ 
By the misty moonbeam cold, 
AU the weft her shuttle cleaving 
With a sacred thread of gold. 

* » » * » 

** Of my life she made the story, 

I must weep ; — so soon 'twas told ; 
But your name did lend it glory, 
And your love its thread of gold." 

Jean Ingelow. 
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CHAPTER!. 

" There was something the season wanted, 
Though the woods and the ways smelt sweet." 

A. C. S. 

Four unmarried, but most marriageable 
girls ; an invalid and somewhat eccentric 
mother ; a scapegrace son ; a hard-working 
ditto ; and a pleasant airy house in a 
north-western suburb of London, do not 
seem particularly brilliant materials for the 
commencement of a work of fiction. Will 
it be possible for me, I wonder, with such 
every-day ingredients, to interest you in 
my little book? — as I believe it is the 
fashion to call all literary efforts, let the 
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work produced be the author's solitary 
production, rare (to him) as the phoenix, 
dear as the ewe-lamb of the parable, 
and gigantic as " Hume's History of Eng- 
land," or " Buffon's Natural History" un- 
abridged. 

The house (not villa, an you love me !) 
at just an inconvenient distance from the 
Park, and four miles from the theatres, 
rendered an expedition to these last on 
a snowy night in a cab or a hired one- 
horse brougham (to which fate my Vivians, 
you understand, were compelled, when the 
state of their funds was sufficiently flourish- 
ing for them to go at all,) simply more 
severe than a second Napoleonic crossing 
of the Alps. For the inmates of that un- 
happy vehicle, as the horse unwillingly 
dragged them along at a snail's gallop, or 
stopped to rest for a quarter of an hour or 
so after his superhuman efforts, experienced 
a climax of cold and discomfort to which 
the labour of crossing a few mountains with 
cannon and artillery (making the travellers 
just pleasantly warm) must have been com- 
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paratively light ; and these sufferers had 
no cross of the Legion of Honour to look 
forward to. Not that winter was so dis- 
agreeable as summer for \ea.vmg the house 
in ; a day's shopping in Regent Street, 
witH the struggles to reach that tempting 
spot in a cab which has just considerately 
conveyed a patient to the hospital, or a 
stuffy omnibus with its hastily-entering, 
ever-changing wayfarers, and its general 
odour, intensified by a hot July sun shining 
in at the windows, is enough to make those 
who undergo it deserving of a martyr's 
crown. The desirable suburban residence 
itself had many disadvantages ; there was a 
garden large enough to require keeping in 
order, but actually too small for croquet ; 
and though the Vivians, like most sensible 
girls, hated that infectious pest of our 
English garden-parties with a burning 
hatred, they agreed with the remark which 
I believe some one has made somewhere, 
that, after all, it is a means of bringing 
young people together. Why they should 
not be brought together (for an afternoon, 

1—2 
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I am speaking now,) without croquet as 
the nominal reason for the meeting, I will 
not pretend to solve ; nor perhaps am I a 
suitable person to speak of what I have 
heard called "that most charming, lady- 
like, entertaining, and useful of games f 
for I hereby declare that I regard it as 
the destroyer of the peace of fetmilies, the 
cause of the deterioration of British youth, 
and the great curse of English society. 
Never, never will 1 again be tempted to 
take a mallet; no, not to "just make up 
the eight,'' nor to help " dear Miss Snooks, 
who is such an unfortunate player." Hear 
me register the solemn vow, inhabitants of 
Olympus. I do not wish to be unaccom- 
modating, but there are limits even to 
endurance. And why not billiards, lawn, 
or otherwise ? 

The hope of doing good, and causing a 
reform at afternoon gatherings, has led to 
this digression. For the rest, the interior 
of the Vivians' abode was well enough : a 
handsome, heavily furnished dining-room, 
a pink and white drawing-room, entirely 
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free from Berlin wool-work, wax flowers, 
and cheap vaaes, and pretty airy bed- 
rooms, displayed the good taste of its in- 
habitants. Certainly, the conservatory was 
like a small glass box, clinging, in a limpet- 
like manner, to the side of the house, and 
formed a kind of anomalous architectural 
protuberance (as chignons have been called 
" unnatural excrescences at the back of the 
female head"), instead of opening into the 
drawing-room, as a conservatory of any 
propriety would have done. But this was 
but a slight drawback to so " unexception- 
able a famUy abode." 

These girls had been much admired ; 
they had been the belles of county balls, 
and danced with the best men in the room; 
had been the delight of whole regiments 
when they stayed, as they sometimes did, 
with friends in a garrison town ; had been 
singled out by men of rank and by men of 
all professions ; by peers and commoners, 
swells and cads, bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons (or bishops, rectors, and curates, as 
English orders have in some quarters re- 
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solved themselves into). And yet, as I 
said, they were unmarried. But then this 
gaiety had been principally in the lifetime 
of their father, a tolerably successful bar- 
rister, who, having heaped to himself, not 
riches, but a moderate competence, shook 
off this mortal coil, and expired in the 
prime of life. Since his death, the girls 
and their widowed mother had naturally 
been much quieter ; and it is a well-known 
fact that a large family of girls bereft of 
the male parent is often singularly un- 
' successful in its matrimonial calculations, 
either from the fact that men object on 
principle to entering such a herd of women, 
or conclude (as many do) that so much 
ungathered fruit must have a flaw. Cer- 
tainly three or four girls, all grown up 
together, lessen each other's chances. Let 
one only break the spell of single blessed- 
ness and succeed in leading some one to 
the Hymeneal altar, and the rest will pro- 
bably follow in her track. Certainly it was 
not quite the case with the Vivians ; for 
Violet, the second daughter (there had been 
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five unmaiTied) had for some years forsaken 
the happy hunting grounds of maidenhood, 
but— hopeful as the sign is— one swaUow 
does not always make a summer, and an 
almos^i total retirement from the busy world 
had hitherto done for the Vivian girls its 
usual work. 

As for Estcourt and Vivian, their bro- 
thers, exceedingly unKke in most respects, 
they yet resembled each other in this, that 
immersed, the one in business, the other 
in pleasure, they had very little spare time 
to spend upon their sisters. It is nearly 
always the case when young men have 
quitted the paternal (or maternal) roof-tree, 
and have pursuits, perhaps wives and esta- 
blishments of their own. Out of sight, out 
of mind. 

Honoria Vivian, sitting on a pink satin 
ottoman in the drawing-room, the after- 
noon sunlight slanting on her slim short- 
waisted little figure and golden-brown head, 
a head made small by nature, but enlarged 
by a great display of hair rising above her 
forehead, and wreathed in mighty coils be- 
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hind, an ingenious device, of which it could 
not be said, as some one did of an old lady's 
rouge, " she deceives no one by it,'' for 
Honoria's hair-head-enlarger, if it was art, 
was very high art indeed, and was not to 
be detected lightly. And how hideous a 
flesh embodiment of a Greek statue would 
look sitting in a modem London drawing- 
room, with a head at least three sizes too 
small, according to the present style of coif- 
fure. Some attention to fashion is really 
necessary in these days in order to look 
decently presentable. Honoria's hair and 
complexion are her strong points, both are 
brilliant. The latter has all the soft downy 
appearance of violet powder without being 
really much indebted to that female beauti- 
fier, and a changeful blooming carmine flush 
is always coming and going on her cheeks ; 
not that this proceeds from shyness or timi- 
dity. Heaven forefend ! Honoria was self- 
possessed from a baby, she can hold her own 
with any one ; — but rather from a certain 
delicacy of constitution inherited from her 
father. She is holding in her hand a new 
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novel, and is, indeed, as intent upon it as 
the irritating click of two needles, one slow 
and the other fast, will allow her to be, 
these two instruments of torture belong- 
ing to Lucia and Mildred, her sisters re- 
spectively. On the sofa reclines brilliant 
Claude, also with a book. 

" How delightful it would be," says 
Lucia presently, severely, " if some one 
would read aloud, for the benefit of all, 
while the rest worked, instead of two 
selfishly reading to themselves their sepa- 
rate books. That is the kind of happy 
family party / like." And she glances 
sternly at Honoria, who, intent upon her 
work of fiction, and unwilling to be inter- 
rupted, looks up carelessly, ejaculates — 

** Is it ? I don't think this would in- 
terest you" (for the sake of peace), and goes 
back to her book ; while beautiful Claude 
murmurs with a sweet smile — 

" I would read aloud, but really I am so 
tired I don't think I can," and having done 
all that politeness can expect from her, she, 
too, relapses into silence. 
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She had walked round the garden and 
watered some of the plants that morning, 
and even gone the length of calling upon 
Violet, who lived near, and that was 
as much as any one ever expected of 
elegant Claude. But Lucia returns to the 
attack. 

" What are you reading, Honoria T 
determinedly. " You seem very interested 
yourself, at all events, although you pre- 
tend we should not care for it. I suppose 
you think we are not capable of under- 
standing it." She laughs, a somewhat 
sarcastic and not altogether pleasant little 
laugh. 

Honoria, used to sneers of this kind, and 
roused at last, exclaims enthusiastically, 
" I am interested ; this is a delicious book ; 
not quite so thrilling, perhaps, as Ouida s, 
nor so true to life and nature as Victor 
Hugo's, but very, very fresh and pastoral ; 
there seems actually a dash of salt water 
flavour and a breezy vision of green fields 
when you open the pages. I'd give any- 
thing to write a novel like this ; or, better, 
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still, ' Under Two Flags ;' or, 0, best of all, 
like 'Cometh up as a Flower/ What a 
book that is ! ' Dearer far than this, than 
these, than all, is young and passionate 
Miss BrOughton.' " Honoria laughs a little 
at her Byronic finale, and imagines she has 
done all that can be required of her ; but 
Lucia is not to be put off by what she 
considers an evasion. 

" You did not tell me the name of your 
book after all, Honoria." 

" This ? Oh, ' Fair Passions.' I should 
have thought you must have seen it lying 
about since I brought it from the library 
this morning. Do read it when you have 
time, all of you." 

Lucia's mouth has been pursing up even 
more primly than usual during her sister's 
last remark, and it is with rather a red 
face that she replies, — 

" I should not like to read anything with 
such a very improper title, at all, Honoria ; 
I am sure it would not suit me ; and I 
must say I wish you would read literature 
of a more improving kind yourself, and not 
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of such a fast type. Passions injieed 1 I 
should call them the very last things a 
young lady ought to read about/' 

" I suppose," put in Mildred quietly, her 
swift and accomplished needle not stopping 
for a moment while she spoke, " there may 
be good passions as well as bad, and the 
title of the book we are talking of shows 
that it is concerned principally in the for- 
mer class/' 

** Of course I" — Honoria was waxing im- 
patient — " and so does the quotation the 
authoress takes for her motto on the first 
page of each volume, though it is from 
Swinburne, which I conclude shocks Lucia 
again, — only she doesn't happen to have 
read him," she added, sotto voce. " Why, the 
whole book is full of nothing but sketches 
of the purest, most self-denying, afiections — 
affections both in love and friendship, which 
the two lines express exactly — 

' Fair passions, and bountiful pities. 
And loves without stain.' 

Let me recommend you to read Burke's 
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^ Sublime and Beautiful/ Lucia, and don't 
be so perpetually in Miss Clack's mood of, 
' 0, the good I mean to do you, dear, before 
we part/ '' 

*^ You sometimes complain of not going 
into society enough," says the lady ad- 
dressed, who, unlike the traditionary per- 
sonage who said little but thought the 
more, said even more than she thought, 
hoping it might prove a wholesome disci- 
phne to that sad rake, Honoria ; " but I 
don't see how you can expect it with those 
seatiments; society always condemns people 
who do not conform to its rules ; and really, 
your rushing out alone at almost all hours, 
your wild songs — soldiers' and men's songs 
of all sorts — and your reckless reading, and 
conversing, about books which no properly- 
brought-up young lady ought even to have 
heard of, make you^ — well, very diflferent 
from what I should wish my daughter to 
be, if I had one." 

" Thank heaven for that ! " ejaculated 
Honoria, sincerely and piously, a vision 
passing before her eyes of one of Lucia's 
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model young ladies. She had met them 
sometimes at sombre suburban croquet 
parties ; mostly tall and thin, smiling 
nearly at everything, and avoiding the op- 
posite sex as they would have done vipers ; 
conversationless misses of the "Speak when 
you are spoken to" type ; girls who would 
make matrons such as Thackeray surely 
must have been thinking of when he wrote 
his commendation of Charlotte, only that 
these would probably never be married at 
all, and would certainly never have a lover 
to be borne before them on a shutter if 
they were ; in short, vapid females the 
exact opposite of the girl of the period. 
But she didn't say any more just then, 
though she chafed inwardly at Lucia's nar- 
row views, and wished she could be made 
to understand that it was their inconve- 
niently small manage, their antediluvian 
ideas in the matter of opera and theatre 
gossip, and perhaps a certain want of 
genial cordiality in the elder members of 
the family, who did not crave after their 
kind as did .Honoria and Claude, and 
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even Mildred, that made them unable to 
keep pace with the modern Athenians of 
London. However, she never despaired ; 
life — beautiful, fresh, strong, eventful — 
must come to her some day, with that 
vigorous young blood dashing through her 
veins, and that keen appreciation of pleasure, 
intellect, beauty ; she would wait, cheer- 
fully. Only sometimes murmuring to 
herself, laughing at her expectations the 
while — 

" If it should come to-day, to-day, 
what a day to-day would be !" 




CHAPTER II. 

*' ( )liarl<ittft, when she saw his body 
H(»nio boforo hor on a shutter, 
IJkw a woll-conducted lady, 
"Wont on cutting bread and butter/* 

Thackeray. 

H(tWNM, Uonoria's maiden-chamber: Time, 
H f(^w tniinitos before dinner. Some one 
mppitiK hofUy at the door. 

Ildtioi'ia, out nhort in the soul engrossing 
t^tnploytnnnt of pulling her hair down over 
hnr n»ivhoa(l and brushing it up at the 
•tidoH, adiniti* Olaudo, who sliuts the door 
attov hor n\y»toriou8ly, and seats herself 
upon tho binl, a» the most comfortable place 
iW a pn>tmo(iHl »ta)\ The family beauty 
i?i blui^ di\Wu\jf-gowncHl, blue being the 
colour olvo uio»t atTecto ; and her fair com- 
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plexion puts to shame the ivory hair-brush 
she is wielding in one hand preparatory to 
an onslaught upon the great thick waves of 
gold down her back. Honoria is robed in 
white, perhaps on the principle of contrasts, 
for she is by no means fair, for all her downy, 
peach-like face. 

"Honoria," begins Claude, looking as- 
kance at the door the while, in dread of 
listeners, " are you very short of money T 

" Frightfully 1 I'm in the most impe- 
cunious condition that ever female was ; I 
haven't a farthing that I can call my own." 

" Nor I ; but I've foolishly frittered a good 
deal of money away this quarter in paying 
bills ; not that I can blame myself exactly, 
for I didn't do it until I was dunned to 
such an extent that my life became a 
burden to me, so I've nothing to regret. 
Well, here I am ; as I say, I've paid my 
bills, and as a reward for my honesty, I 
find myself, four weeks before the end of 
the quarter, without a rag to my back, a 
single decent pair of gloves or boots, or a 
penny to lay out on such luxuries. You 

VOL. L 2 
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needn't laugh, Honoria ; clothes are be- 
coming Iu2curie8 in our days ; and I shall 
soon be permanentlj in the condition of an 
undraped model. How I envy Eve her 
freedom from Lewis and Allonby require- 
ments !*' 

" WeU, Fm in no better condition than 
you are,** says Honoria; "and I am par- 
ticularly sorry this quarter, I had so wished 
to make Vivian a present of a little money ; 
I know he*s hard up just now, poor dear 
fellow, though we hear so little of it at 
home." 

" Vivian T' exclaimed Claude rather fret- 
fully, " you are always thinking of Vivian. 
If we were all as well off as he is we should 
not have much to complain of. Being a 
lieutenant in the Lancers, asked out to 
dozens of balls, received into the best 
society, and with lots of horses at his com- 
mand, isn't my idea of misery ; he should 
just try his poor sisters' life for a month or 
two, moped up here, seeing no one, hearing 
nothing, with a third of his allowance, and 
without his pay, (Claude could be energetic 
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enough when she liked.) " However, as 
Mildred's old prot^g^e says, that's neither 
here nor there; I came to talk to you 
seriously, Honoria ; I am not going to vege- 
tate in this way any longer ; I am going to 
a review, or a fi§te, or a garden-party, or a 
ball, or something, something to break the 
even tenour of my life." 

**A garden-party!'' shrieked Honoria, 
almost bursting with laughter, "I should 
have thought you would have had enough 
of them at Mrs. Telford's, last week, child ; 
never shall I forget your look of conster- 
nation, Claude, when the footman, observing 
on our arrival, * The ladies is hon the cro- 
quet-lawn, miss,' conducted us to receive 
the welcome of twenty-five at least of our 
own sect (as dear Artemus would have said), 
without a single black coat to reUeve them. 
I shudder still when I think of that bil- 
lowy sea of furbelowed muslin skirts, each 
skirt containing either a downright old 
maid, or one of Lucia's paragons, the pre- 
liminary to it." 

" I remember," says Claude, smiling too, 

2—2 
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" and the sad, not to say aggravated 
expression of Mrs. Telford's countenance 
when she said apologLzingly, * I did try to 
get some young men for you, my dears, but 
you see it is that wicked Derby Day to-day, 
and they all made excuses.' No wonder 1 
I wish we had done so too for all the enjoy- 
ment we had out of the affair ; and it was 
a ruinous expense, what with gloves and 
brougham hire. How can she expect to 
get men to her parties with those great, 
staring, ugly, silent, meaningless daughters 
of hers always ready to pounce upon them 
X niwares and inveigle them into matrimony? 
I don't a bit think she mentioned that 
we were coming to any of the men she 
invited." 

" Very likely not ; certainly a man would 
have no lack of either beauty or wit where 
you were, Claude," says Claude's sincere 
admirer, " but if you don't mean a garden- 
party like that, as I conclude you don't, 
what sort do you mean ?" 

**A Court-f(§te at Chiswick," replies 
Claude with dignity, *'or a dance at a 
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nobleman's with the officers of one or two 
raiments invited ; or a Guards' Ball ;— oh ! 
of all things, a Guards' Ball; only fancy, 
being the cjmosure of the eyes of all the 
Household !" 

"You are that already,"' puts in Honoria 
deprecatiogly. 

"But failing those things I have men- 
tioned, I intend to go to a military ball of 
some sort, with Mrs. Lygon for chaperone 
and Vivian for cicerone. And I want you 
to go with me." 

" Very willingly, if you don't mind my 
accompanying you in cleaned gloves and a 
hole in my boot ; as I before said I am 
utterly destitute, a complete pauper, which 
slight feet you seem to have put out of 
your calculations altogether. But there's 
the dinner - bell ; fly, Claude, mamma 
will be savage if our humble fare has to 
wait." 

Downstairs the two girls subside some- 
what, though their natural gay talk of the 
events of the day, the last pigeon match, 
the winner of the past week's Derby, and 
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what Lucia chose to consider their immoral 
little jokes, drew down sundry admonitory- 
rebukes on their devoted heads. As for 
Mrs. Vivian, she thought everything worldly 
but dress, the Bible and Sabbatarianism. 
How she contrived to reconcile the two 
first is not known ; but certain it is, that 
unlike many pious elderly ladies, she 
eschewed sad coloured raiment for her 
daughters, and liked to see them arrayed 
like Joseph of chaste memory, in many 
coloured garments. Their taste was often 
much too sombre. 

"1 do wish Vivian would take us some- 
where sometimes," remarks Claude, by way 
of breaking the ice about the ball, over the 
almonds and raisins which appear peren- 
nially on the Vivian banquet-table from 
the 30th of September to the 1st of June 
inclusive. ** I call him very selfish ; he 
never attempts to get us invited to anything 
scarcely, though he goes out so much himself " 

** Vile as Vivian is, he's not so bad as 
Estcourt, in that point of view," says 
Honoria. 
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" I do not know how you can call your 
brother Vivian bad from any point of view, 
Honoria," says Lucia, one of whose strongest 

characteristic i. her great love for-nay, 
her blind worship of this same Vivian, who 

is sonae years younger than herself, and 
has been her pet from childhood. "You 
would not find many brothers so good- 
humoured and so little trouble when they 
are at home as he is." (Expressions of dis- 
sent from the others, even including Mil- 
dred, who had distinct recoUections of that 
young man reading up for the army ex- 
aminations, and behaving more like a bear 
than a human being.) "And as for not 
taking you out, Claude, it is nonsense ; 
only last winter he took you to the Lancers' 
ball, and this spring you have been to 
ever so many military contests with him ; 
and it was he who introduced you to Mrs. 
Lygon, whom you make useful enough, in 
all conscience." 

" Certainly he is not so bad as Estcourt, 
as Honor says; but that's not saying 
much," laughs Claude. "As for him, 
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to be correct, — that he gambles, and is 
dreadfully in debt. And as for his being 
my relation, I never was one to cling with 
great pertinacity to those of my own 
lineage ; if one's father or brother, or uncle 
or cousin, as the case may be, is a person 
to do one credit, well-bred, well-mannered, 
rich, and altogether an ornament to his 
order, well and good — I love and admire 
him, in spite of his being my relation. But 
why one is to maintain the wildest and 
blindest affection towards a brute, simply 
because he is of one's own blood, is what I 
have never yet been able to discover. " 

"Evidently you are of Emile Lygon's 
opinion," laughs Honoria, " who was heard 
to exclaim emphatically one day, * I hate 
all my relations T " * 

** Not quite that ; I call sisters delightful 
institutions, and brothers too, for that mat- 
ter, when they make themselves useful. 
But certainly I don't take after mamma, 
who, I think, must interpret St. Paul's 
injunction to hospitality : ' use hospitality 
to your own relations, without grudging.' 
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Nor do I imitate, in this respect, those 
pastors and masters, the bishops of the 
English church, who give away living after 
living to reward the merit of being their 
own son, nephew, or fifteenth cousin once 
removed." 

" My dear, you talk at random,'* says 
Mrs. Vivian, and proceeds to look round 
the table to see if her daughters' hair and 
dresses are to her mind. 

"Indeed no, mamma dear, I have weighed 
this idea well before I have given vent to 
it ; the subject has had my profoimdest 
consideration. I simply mean, you know, 
that being my relation is in itself no pass- 
port to my favour." 

Mrs. Vivian shook her head but said 
nothing ; and the cruse-of-oil-like almonds 
and raisins, and superior twenty-four shil- 
lings sherry being discussed, the girls 
adjourned to the drawing-room, while the 
lady just mentioned, out of the reach of 
visitors, blissfully slumbers in her easy- 
chair in the dining-room. 

Visitors came — notably Mr. Farnscombe, 
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a barrister in the Temple, slow, yet lengthy 
in speech ; often at a loss for a word, and 
keeping every one aggravatingly in sus- 
pense while he thought of one, yet managing 
matters so that without absolute rudeness, 
it was impossible to break the thread of his 
discourse, which, like Lord Castlereagh's, 
went on in " one weak, washy, everlasting 
flood." Why, oh why is it, that most per- 
sons connected with the law, from the 
Attorney-General down to scribes and 
lawyers' clerks, are so insufferably prosy, 
and I am sorry to be obliged to add, shoppy 
in their conversation ? 

Mr. Famscombe's visits, like his remarks, 
were somewhat lengthy. A celebrated case 
was just now before the courts, and upon 
it he never tired of enlarging. 

" This is an interesting trial, — a most in- 
teresting trial, my dear Miss Vivian," he 
said to Claude, who was looking somewhat 
longingly at the last number of " Temple 
Bar" lying by her side, which she knew 
she should not be able to return to for a 
good two hours at least ; " I have not 
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misBed a single day in court since it began, 
not a single day, I assure yoit" (He gene- 
rally said everything over twice.) " I have 
also had a great many private conversations 
on the subject with the Attorney-General, 
and he tells me that he feels tolerably sure 
— indeed, almost certain — in fact — er — er — 
in fact, er" — sUence of two minutes whQe 
Mr. Famscombe thinks of his clinching 
climax, and Honoria is burning to suggest 
'' Quite confident," but politeness restrains 
her. Nothing daunted, and without a 
thought of succimibing to extraneous aid, 
the gentleman in question, who would 
scorn to utter any but the most rounded of 
periods, begins again with renewed vigour. 
" The Attorney-General assures me that he 
is perfectly convinced that three weeks 
more must see the present claimant put in 
prison — ^yes, positively; he does not hesi- 
tate to say that in less than a month the 
man now before the court will be incar- 
cerated in gaol. I do not know that I 
should like to go quite so far as that my- 
self. I think it will be a long trial — a 
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very long trial — last probably for nearly 
three months more, until the court breaks 
up in August, and I should not like to pre- . 
diet what may take place in the November 
sessions : they are distant, very distant." 

"He must have damaged his cause a 
good deal by his stupid answers, I should 
think," said Honoria, taking advantage of 
a momentary lull. 

" They are not stupid answers, they are 
the height of subtlety, but purposely made 
apparently shallow in order, it is thought, 
to mislead the opposing side, and extract as 
much information as possible from them 
without giving any more than he can help 
himself. That man would have made a 
good lawyer, Miss Honoria, in spite of 
what you consider his stupidity, and there 
are men at the bar without half his brains. 
He does not show the cards he holds in the 
game of success or defeat, he keeps them 
closely in his own hands, but I believe he 
knows how to play them all the same. By- 
the-by, I hear he is about to take a house 
in your neighbourhood, and " 
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*' What an acquisition he will be !" said 
Honoria, sarcastically. 

** Pray do not say so of such a character ! 
Don't beUeve her, Mr. Famscombe/' said 
Lucia, who never could see when a sarcasm 
was intended, and over whose own head 
the most biting wrong could pass without 
her perceiving at all what was meant. 
" She says such rash things, which I really 
hope she does not mean." 

*' I do generally mean my rash things — 
perhaps not in this case exactly. But I 
see satire is lost upon the virtuous com- 
pany here assembled. And you see I am 
not so well acquainted with this reprobate's 
short-comings as you are, Lucia, as I have 
not read the account of the trial quite so 
faithfully every morning." 

" I have considered it my duty to do 
so," said Lucia, not knowing why, exactly, 
but thinking she might as well make a 
virtue of it. 

" Perhaps it is as well for me that I have 
not read about such a very wicked man's 
doings," said Honoria, piously ; " but if 
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you knew the deartli of gentlemen in this 
neighbourhood, Mr. Farnscombe, you would 
not wonder even if I had made my remark 
in good faith ; they are most * skase/ and 
we are chronically in the condition of the 
devout author of the hymn, * O for a man, 
O for a man, O for a mansion in the skies.' " 

*' What a quantity of money the claimant 
seems to waste in hair-dressers' bills," said 
Claude, smothering a yawn. 

** Not waste — by no means waste, Miss 
Claude ; it is a matter of the greatest con- 
sequence to him that he should present a 
good appearance ; and when you come to 
consider the immense sums which this trial 
costs every day, and which are at stake, 
five or six shillings a week, more or less, 
cannot be of much importance. It would 
never do, you must acknowledge, to destroy 
the whole effect of his evidence by an 
untidy, imkempt look ; and that looks, 
whether good or bad, produce great im- 
pressions one way or the other, every 
one 

"If you please, miss, you're wanted," 
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says Phyllis, to nobody in particular at this 
juncture, putting in an appearance. 

For this was a subtle ruse arranged by 
Mrs. Vivian, now recovered from her after- 
noon nap, and beginning to pity her 
daughters' purgatory. 

But the crafty device falls to the ground. 
Mr. Famscombe only looks up, then re- 
mounts his hobby, and rides it with un- 
abated zest. 



CHAPTER IIL 

" In the greenest growth of the May time." 

A.C. S. 

A LOVELY May sun shining down upon the 
just and the unjust in the Park; upon 
high-bom damsels, who, having given occa- 
sion for scandal, purchase silence by means 
of their beauty, birth, and money ; upon 
world-renowned artists, who, having no- 
thing but their talents and good name, find 
the latter blown away by the careless 
tongues of the world as suddenly as Byron 
woke and found himself famous ; upon 
men whose ancestors came in with the Con- 
queror, and men who intend by means of 
the money they have amassed in trade to 
found such a line as shall at least render 
VOL. I. 3 
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their descendants noble ; upon royal princes 
and merchant princes; upon women vir- 
tuous and beautiful as angels^ and women 
ugly and vicious as devils ; upon faces with 
natural roses and lilies^ and upon faces 
rouged and enamelled d outrance; upon 
equipages perfectly appointed, from the 
tips of the high-stepping thorough-breds' 
noses to the footmen's calves, equipages 
which had cost a fortune ; and upon rickety, 
glued-together vehicles drawn by ancient 
screws of particularly modem pedigree. 
Driving in the Park must be some people's 
Paradise, to judge from their persistency 
in doing it under the most distressing cir- 
cumstances. Surely, if they were not alto- 
gether hardened, they would blush at their 
own audacity in presenting themselves in 
the decrepit and wearied conveyances they 
do; verily it is a wise provision, that of 
forbidding the entrance of cabs to the drive, 
or doubtless many would be found to take 
aflemoon airings in plague-breathing four- 
wheelers, flattering themselves they were 
gHining health as well as distinction by 
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showing themselves to the London world 
in those moving lazar-houses. 

Two young men are looking over the 
rails into the drive ; the elder, in the easy 
morning costume of his order, looks de- 
cidedly military, but not as if he bestowed 
overmuch attention on personal appeaj-- 
ance ; the other, tolerably soldier-like, with 
a fine lithe figure, is a little more foppish 
in his dress ; not quite such a " beauty un- 
adorned" as his friend. They have moved 
a little away from the crowd, and are con- 
versing in low tones. 

" Just think what you are doing, Vivian," 
remonstrates Captain Conway Claverton, 
of her Majesty's Household, who seems 
more morally inclined than might reason- 
ably be expected from a gentleman in that 
position. " Here is this girl, virtuous as 
Marguerite before her fall " 

" Isn't that rather an unfortunate simile ?" 

" Pure as a lily ; supporting her aged 
mother by her industry, working early and 
late to keep herself respectable,"— 

"Most lame and impotent conclusion," 

3—2 
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says Vivian, laughing. ** And if she 
is so, I may say, squeamishly nice, I 
almost wonder at her showing herself 
* nightly, half naked, on the stage for 
money/ " 

"Well," says Claverton, yawning, and 
beginning to give up his serious admoni- 
tions to Vivian as a bad business, " I pro- 
mised that I would talk to you about it, 
and I've had some trouble with the affair 
altogether. Johnson, of the ' Joyeux,' spoke 
to me, and asked me to remonstrate with 
you — every one seems to look upon me as 
your Mentor — saying he wants to keep the 
actresses and ballet girls at his theatre as 
select as possible, that he allows no one 
behind the scenes, and that kind of thing. 
Of course I didn't pay much attention to 
that, when his leading actress, Vanessa 
Beauregard, is notoriously under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Bankerton ; and 
half the others, I have good reason to 
know, are no better than they should be. 
But I think your honour is touched here ; 
you are bound, as an officer and a gentle- 
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man, to ^ve her up. Consider her lonely, 
helpless condition." 

However, conceit is much more in the 
way of this o£Bcer and gentleman than 
honour. 

"But the girl loves me!" says Vivian^ 
coxcombically. 

"She would soon forget you, if you 
would ^ve her a chance, but so long as 
you send her bouquets every day and 
presents every week, she is not very likely 
to do so. You are a second Count Lara, 
Vivian, and as I can't move you, suppose 
we go back to the rails, and speak to Lady 
Muriel Lonsdale." 

For there is a blockade among the car- 
riages, and immediately opposite them is 
stationed a long low barouche, containing 
two ladies, mother and daughter, both 
faultless in style and in toUet ; the latter 
severely and classically beautiful, with per- 
fect features, clear-cut outline, pale trans- 
parent complexion, and pre-Eaphaelite 
auburn hair. She bows languidly and 
carelessly enough to Claverton and Vivian, 
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both of whom she knows well, but a very 
faint rose-flush tints her cheeks; and as 
they advance, she even goes the length of 
holding out a delicate mauve six-and-a 
quarter. 

"How fortunate I am, Lady Muriel," 
says Claverton, having taken it, and also 
duly touched the more mature fingers of 
the Countess of Val Crucis ; " Providence 
has given me more than my deserts in 
keeping you a prisoner just here. You 
must fancy you are at an invisible Gunter's 
eating imaginary ices/' 

" We have only just come," says the 
Countess, " and I don't think we shall get 
much of a drive in this crowd. O, I have 
been so wishing to . ask some one, Captain 
Claverton, who is that extraordinary person 
in the magnificent carriage, with footmen 
in light-blue Uveries, whcih has just passed. 
I have noticed her for the last three or four 
weeks, and have never been able to discover 
her name. There is no coat of arms on the 
carriage, and she is always alone.'* 

*^ Do you not know her T exclaims Mr. 
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Vivian, who is surprised to find that every 
one is not so well up in theatric5al stars as 
he is himself. " That is Vanessa Beaure- 
gard ; and I should have thought you 
would have seen her at * Le Joyeux' before 
this, even without having her pointed out 
to you in the Park, where she is quite one 
of the celebrities." 

" We went to ' Le Joyeux' about a month 
since, but did not see Miss Beauregard, and 
were a little disappointed in the whole 
affair," says Lady Muriel; "I believe she 
was in Paris at the time. This evening, 
however, we join the Duke and Duchess of 
Bankerton's party, to see her in Offenbach's 
new operetta." 

" Here comes the Princess !" exclaims 
the Countess, as a mounted policeman gives 
notice of the approach of England's royal 
darling. The sweet face flashes past them, 
and Muriel and her mother bend to the 
Princess's gentle recognition, while their 
cavaliers stand uncovered. 

" How different is the Princess from Miss 
Baskerton ! Moral reflection suggested by 
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Beeing the two for a moment side by side," 
says Muriel, gazing into the carriage just in 
front of them. In it are seated Miss Bas- 
kerton and an elderly female friend, both 
ugly as demons, and dressed in the vilest 
taste; the former in white ,muslin, with 
apparently nothing worth speaking of un- 
derneath the boddice, and muslin being a 
thin material, this showed off her red flesh 
to peculiar disadvantage ; her friend is 
clothed in the lightest and most fairy-like 
costume of pale blue, and as she is as yellow 
as her companion's guineas, this becomes 
her about as well as white tulle would do 
a Hottentot. 

Miss Baskerton is a mighty heiress ; not 
the prospective owner of a paltry ten or 
twenty thousand pounds, but an heiress to 
five hundred thousand, or so, about whom 
there could be no dispute ; the only daughter 
of Sir Samuel Baskerton, who having earned 
his country's deepest gratitude by a youth 
spent in mixing chicory with coffee, sand 
with sugar, and rhubarb with raspberry 
jam (which some consider a valuable secret. 
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as they believe it cannot be detected), is 
now knighted, and reaps the reward of his 
labours in a green old age. She is much 
coveted by insolvent members of the peer- 
age, male and female, for their eldest sons ; 
but does not meet with any inconveniently 
pressing love-making from the eldest sons 
themselves. At the present moment she 
is talking loudly to a young man who is 
somewhat unwillingly compelled to stay by 
her side until the carriages move on, and 
wildly gesticulating. 

" Lor 1 is that Vanessa Beauregard, or 
whatever her outlandish name is?" floats 
back, certainly not soft as summer breezes, 
but blustering as Boreas, as far as the 
Val Crucis carriage. Its occupants smile, 
and Claverton says softly, — 

"A similar comparison to the one you 
have just made has been before my eyes for 
a long time. Lady Muriel ; but if you want to 
see the Baskertons in perfection, you should 
watch them, pere etjille, start out for their 
morning ride. I happened to be passing 
their house in my cab this morning about 
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twelve o'clock, — I was out early on military 
business, — and was just in time to see Miss 
Baskerton being mounted. Her &.ther 
was already so ; he left her to * the 
groom, I suppose on the ground of his 
longer experience with horses ; and she 
was making so many ineffectual struggles 
(for the groom, whatever his experience 
may be, was a small man, and staggered 
beneath her weight), that at first, in my 
good nature, and out of consideration for 
both, I was near rashly proffering my 
assistance to hoist her up, or, at least, 
offering to fetch a horseblock ; but when I 
saw the crowd that had assembled, prudence 
got the better of valour, and I precipitately 
fled. The last thing I heard was the titter 
of some small boys, which announced the 
lady's success." 

" Heavens ! what a scene T says Lady 
Murie . Ill ilie strongest language she has 
ever been known to use. 

" i ahuuld think it was about time to tell 
your man to drive faster, lest they should 
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recognise you, and fall upon you," exclaims 
Vivian in deep horror. 

" I was glad to hear the news of her 
having succeeded, however, for the unfortu- 
nate 'helper' was nearly overpowered, the 
last I saw of them." 

" Muriel, dear, the carriages are begin- 
ning to move,!' says Lady Val Crucis, who, 
though, like every one else, she adores the 
handsome Guardsman, is not over and 
above anxious to welcome him as a son-in- 
law. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Vivian; shall we see 
you at the Duchess's to-night. Captain 
Claverton ?" 

** No, I think not ; I am engaged to dine 
at my mother's, but I shall look in at the 
theatre afterwards. Good-bye, Lady Val 
Crucis, Lady Muriel." 

He touches a hand of each, and the car- 
riage passes on. Muriel's cheek rosier than 
its wont still. For why should I deceive 
you? She loves Conway Claverton as 
much as it is in her nature to love ; not 
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with such a passion as Honoria Vivian 
would feel, but with a patient, enduring 
affection which would last long, and 
be willing to bear a good deal for its 
object. 

" We must only drive once round the 
Park, my dear," says the Countess, who is 
more fussy than it is generally in the nature 
of countesses to be. **I am afraid even 
now we shall be rather late for dinner. 
What a nuisance these benefit nights are, 
necessitating dining at one's usual luncheon- 
hour." 

For the noble Duke of Bankerton has 
enlisted his friends to fonn a grand and 
remunerative reception for struggling virtue 
in the shape of Vanessa Beauregard (whose 
horses are the most thoroughbred, whose 
wines are the best, and whose diamonds are 
of the first water in Eiurope) to make her 
benefit, which takes place to-night under 
his own noble patronage, the great theatrical 
event of the season. 

He has a large and early dinner-party, 
and intends afterwards to carry off all his 
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guests for the principal piece at the theatre, 
which for their convenience does not begin 
until half-past nine. Dinner is at half-past 
seven, and at seven Muriel stands in her 
room with her maid, dressing. She wiU 
look her best to-night, for is it not more 
than probable that the crowded stone-stair- 
cases and the populous lonehness of " Le 
Joyeux " will bring Conway Claverton to a 
crisis ? She is not generally particular at 
her toilet, but I must own she is rather 
aggravating this evening, and her favourite 
Marie has more than enough to do to satisfy 
her. Marie thanks her stars when her 
mistress's hair is completed ; she has 
dressed it in at least six diflferent ways, and 
Muriel has at last decided that she looks 
best with it in her ordinary style, pulled 
back quite tightly in front and falling some- 
what loose behiud ; trying enough certainly 
to ordinary faces, but Muriel's face and 
features are extraordinary. Now for the 
dress. 

•*No, Marie, that will not do," says ' 
Muriel with the gravity that such an 
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occasion demands, as her maid unfolds firom 
its wrappers a new light blue silk specially 
intended for this occasion. " It is too blue, 
and too heavy, and too old-looking, in &ct 
too hideous altogether. Stay though, the 
tunic of this will do, and perhaps the bodice, 
but I must have a white skirt of some sort. 
White tarletane 1 that is the thing 1'* 

Miuiel rushes with more than her usual 
alacrity to a large wardrobe, and produces 
an airy tarletane skirt which she appears to 
have had in ambush, and at once expresses 
her determination to wear it by beginning 
to put it on. 

" Pardon, miladi !" says Marie in an 
agony, " mats la dentelle ! la dentelle ! The 
lace is not the same, miladi, on the skairt 
as you have on the tunique. Cela ne va 
pas hien !" 

" Never mind their not corresponding, 
Marie," says Muriel, not in the least de- 
terred by her maid's representations. She 
has it on her tongue's end to say, " Captain 
Claverton does not understand laces, and 
will not care whether they match or not. 
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so long as the general effect be good," but 
restrains herself and remarks instead— 

" My skirt will not be seen much either 
at dinner or at the theatre ; and I am quite 
resolved, so help me put it on, Marie, and 
say no more." 

" Certainement^ if my lady pleases." 

And Marie the skilful, pocketing the out- 
rage on her milliner-like ideas of propriety 
in costume, begins to attire her lady in the 
condemned dress with such celerity that in 
ten minutes time Muriel stands ready, 
looking as her assistant is &.in to acknow- 
ledge to herself, peerless in refinement and 
beauty (of feature, such as would last, not 
a mere "beauty of the devil "), the obnoxious 
lace notwithstanding. 

Behold her, then, as for one moment she 
stands before her cheval glass, and then, 
satisfied at last, sweeps down the stone 
staircase, her maid following, bearing over 
her arm a little white silk wrap em- 
broidered in gold ; flowers blue and white 
gleam starlike from her ruddy hair ; her 
high azure bodice completely covers her 
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stately shoulders up to her snowy throat, 
but cut low in front, lets the pure young 
breast heave beneath priceless lace alone ; 
and flowing from underneath her blue tunic 
are yards upon yards of white tarletane, 
forming one of those cloudy trains so ele- 
gant when placed upon a suitable sub- 
strata of petticoats, so detestable when 
through the thin material can be seen walk- 
ing along (in comparatively naked beauty, 
or ugliness) the feet and ankles of the 
wearer. Has it ever been your lot to wit- 
ness a lady in this condition walking 
between you and the sunlight on a sum- 
mer's day ? Once seen, it is a horrible 
vision not to be forgotten until one's dying 
hour. I need scarcely say that Muriel is 
correct in this particular ; is perfect indeed 
in all respects except that there is not an 
iota of colour in her cheeks ; her deep ruddy 
hair is the only tinge of life's warm hue 
about her person ; the afternoon's flush has 
faded, let us hope to be recalled by Conway 
Claverton not many hours hence. 
She goes downstairs then^ and cutting 
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short her august parent's remonstrances 
about her toilet, proposes adjourning to the 
carriage ; but once safely seated, I^ady Val 
Crucis continues her theme. 

"You are a firight, a positive fiight, 
Muriel. How Marie could let you dress 
yourself in such a way is a mystery ; but 
one thing is plain ; she is clearly incom- 
petent for her situation." 

" It was not in the least Marie's fault, 
mamma ; it was entirely my own doing. 
But am I really so hideous, then ?" 

She bends forward with a smile, and the 
Countess relents ; the noble face so near her 
own is irresistible. 

" I did not mean your face, my dear, 
of course; and perhaps your unfortunate 
skirt may not be seen much ; it is not as if 
you were going to dance, after all." 

Dinner is punctual to-night at the Duke 
of Bankerton's, in spite of the universal 
diflgust of cooks and flunkeys at having to 
prepare and assist at that meal some hour 
and a half sooner than they are usually 
called upon to do. The vulgar time of 

VOL. I. 4 - 
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half-past seven does not suit their aristo- 
cratic minds. 

An old peer takes Muriel down to dinner 
who has been in his day one of the greatest 
connoisseurs of women and horses in Lon- 
don, but now, having well nigh attained 
the prescribed threescore years and ten 
allotted to man, he devotes himself to the 
more senile pleasures of eating and drink- 
ing, and at this present time, finds more 
satisfaction in 1847 port and pure claret 
than in the most beautiful woman that 
ever stepped, or the best bred horse that 
ever was foaled. Nevertheless, he admires 
Muriel in a kind of way, and feels a certain 
pride in handing down to dinner one of the 
greatest beauties of the season ; though his 
eyes sparkle tenfold more as the waiters 
begin to hand the dainty French dishes, 
and he does not trouble himself to talk 
much, when once the serious business of 
the meal has begun. Muriel is not sorry 
for this, she does not like to exert herself, 
and except with any one she is very fond 
of, as a conversationist she is not a success ; 
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now she is well-pleased to let her thoughts 
fly to Claverton. 

"Patience!" she murmurs to herself; 
" in a few minute she will tell me that he 
loves me !" 

the vanity of human hopes ! " Let no 
man expect anjrthing, for then he shall not 
be disappointed/' 

Dinner is not prolonged. The Duke is 
a little anxious that his guests should be 
in their places to welcome Vanessa when 
she first appears, and the Duchess laudably 
seconds him, in a most wifely and sub- 
missive manner. "The husband is the 
head of the wife," and let her follow his 
lead in all humility. Above everything, 
whatever may pass beneath her very eyes, 
let her not excite herself and worry her 
guests by suUenness or low spirits. The 
Duchess is a thorough aristocrat, every inch 
of her, and gets into her carriage for the 
theatre with a smiling face, though she can 
pretty well guess her husband's connection 
with tJie beautiful actress from sundry bills 
of Hunt and Roskell's she has caught sight 

4—2 
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ol, and firom his constant Ti^ts» first to 
Paris and afterwards to " Le Joyeax." 

The theatre is crowded in everj part. 
Qaverton, with one or two oth^r guards- 
men and Yivian» is in the stalls ; bat as 
soon as he perceives the Bankerton partj 
he goes to their box» and stations himself 
behind MurieL The soft pink flush comes 
back ; her heart beats loudly; sorely, surely 
to-night he will speak ! But not yet, of 
course : the curtain is just rising. 

Yamessa receives a perfect ovation as she 
comes on to the stage. She is handsome : 
the sort of woman to attract a man after 
he has had a surfeit of weU-conducted 
matrons and bread-and-butter misses : pas- 
sion fires her eye, pride sits upon her brow 
(though why she should have pride Heaven 
only knows, having been a foundling in the 
streets of Paris, educated out of charity), 
and decision marks all her actions. She 
has only been three weeks in London at 
present, and she is already most fashion- 
able ; but then Royalty has patronized her, 
and the Duke of Bankerton has marked 
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her for his own ; and perhaps these facts 
have as much to do with her success as her 
own abilities. However, to-night she has 
an enthusiastic audience, who are capable 
of appreciating her unique rendering of the 
character she takes. Like Gustavo Dot6 
in his pictures, Vanessa Beauregard makes 
you think of points connected with her 
rdhy or the story of the piece, which you 
have never thought of before — something 
fresh, which shows she must have followed 
out the writer s own train of ideas. It is 
Gustavo Dord s chief beauty, and it is hers. 
Her lace and diamonds are all real, thanks 
to her noble patron, and she is dressed to 
perfection. 

Just before the end of the first act, a 
shower of bouquets fall around her. Amongst 
them is one from the Duke, outwardly aU 
crimson and white exotics, inwardly a price- 
less diamond bracelet, cunningly secured 
underneath the waxy blossoms. Vanessa 
recognises it in a moment as from her 
noble lover, and, letting her cavalier hold 
the others, takes it in both hands, and 
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bends low towards the Bankerton box, 
placing her hand upon her heart for one 
almost-imperceptible instant as she does 
so. Her conquest is not yet suflSiciently 
old to render her thankless for gifts and 
attentions. 

" She is a splendid actress," says the 
Duke, gratified. 

" Splendid !" echoes the Duchess, with 
emphasis, sarcastically or otherwise. 

His Grace looks at her keenly, but her 
face is calm as a statue, and he thinks it 
best, on the whole, to let well alone. 
Meanwhile Muriel and Conway Claverton 
converse in low tones. To one, the stage 
plays a very secondary part in the evening's 
entertainment, and the other fancies him- 
self, at least, in love. As you may imagine. 
Lady Val Crucis is by no means a well- 
pleased spectator of this tender little idyll, 
but she has already changed places once 
with Muriel, and, besides, has an idea (and 
a tolerably correct one) that the Captain 
will stand behind her daughter's chair 
wherever she may be; so, despairing of 
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effecting a diversion, she listens instead to 
the somewhat spiced anecdotes of the Comte 
de L'Estran, one of the old French noblesse^ 
who is devoting himself to her ; for she is 
fond of scandal, " like any other woman," 
and hopes it is impossible to propose in an 
opera-box. 

When the play is over, and the house 
has been rent from floor to ceiling with 
thundering plaudits, and Mademoiselle 
Beauregard has added another to her list 
of London triumphs, and a bracelet to her 
stock of jewellery, the Bankerton party re- 
tires ; and the Countess, with ill-concealed 
anxiety, watches the Guardsman fold Muriel 
in her white silk and gold, and lead her 
down the staircases. If it is marriage she 
fears, she has cause ; marriage is flitting 
through his brain. But he pauses. 

" Is it not worth while r he thinks. " I 
do not love passionately; but would not 
life be a better and a nobler thing spent in 
trying to make this pure young creature, 
who loves me, happy ?" 

The words tremble on his lips (the 
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sacrifice is great, for, like most young men 
of the period, he does not love matrimony), 
when the Comte de L'Estran rushes, with 
the frantic manners of the foreigner, up to 
where they are standing a little apart from 
the crowd, in a comer of the landing, and 
brandishes before their eyes a dreadful 
scarlet object, which resolves itself into a 
cloak. The Coimtess has scented the 
downfall of her schemes, and, ostensibly 
fearfiil lest her daughter should take cold, 
had stripped her matronly shoulders to 
provide herself with a pretext for sending 
Comte de L'Estran to create a diversion. 

" Thank you, Monsieur le Comte," says 
the Guardsman, gravely, perhaps not in his 
heart sorry to be interrupted ; and he 
wraps the hideous garment round Muriers 
white and blue draperies. 

Is there anything more repulsive to the 
sight than a scarlet sortie de half And 
yet they seem to possess a weird fascination 
over English middle-aged minds, for if you 
look round in a London theatre or opera- 
house, you see crowds of women in stalls. 
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boxes, and balconies, wearing them. But 
the contagion seems, happily, bearly con- 
fined to females of a certain age. 

The Countess's design is accomplished- 
accomplished more effectually than any of 
them could guess ; for who can tell what a 
day may bring forth ? Meantime, at one 
of the side-doors of " Le Joyeux," Vivian 
waits to ensnare his prey. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" At last hath woke the day of glory !" 

I SUPPOSE almost every one has some 
scandalous relations, and my Vivians are 
no exception to the rule ; indeed, I think 
they are possessed of more than their fair 
share of them. Vivian Vivian himself, you 
must own, is not exactly a model of virtue, 
but they have some much more objection- 
able in every point of view than he ; 
amongst them, all, however, there is not 
one held in such dread as Aunt Lucretia, 
Lucia Vivian's namesake. A visit from 
her is the treadmill ; and a visit to her, 
purgatory. A letter from her lies on the 
breakfast-table this thirty-first of May, for 
it is Claude's birthday, and she always 
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remembers birthdays, though not for the 
sake of saying anything pleasant. Far 
would that be from her. 

The Vivians are seated at the depressing 
morning meal. I think Protestantism and 
a compulsory appearance at the family 
breakfast-table, are the two chief points of 
diflference between England and the Conti- 
nental nations; and whatever you may 
think of the former, you must own the 
latter is not to the advantage of "our 
beloved coimtry.'* Away from town, when 
hunting, shooting, or other morning sports 
are constantly on the carpet, to meet at 
breakfast may be all very well, but in 
London it is a mistake. It is most trying 
to many people to be obliged to join in 
conversation soon after rising, while the 
heaviness of slumber clings round them 
still ; and to have to sit, perhaps with 
ghastly faces opposite the light, at an 
unearthly hour, to be stared at. The 
Vivians bear the ordeal as well as any one 
could, and seem tolerably wide awake. 

" I think that leg of mutton will have 
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been a very dear piece of meat/' says 
Lucia, whose thoughts at one meal always 
fly to the next. " It weighed nearly* eight 
pounds, and will only have lasted one day." 
Her accent is somewhat reproachful. 

" I know my appetite is large/' remarks 
Honoria, " but you need not look so point- 
edly at me, Lucia. I must satisfy nature." 

" Rubbish ! Of course I want you all to 
eat as much as you can ; I only like proper 
economy. But that we shall never have so 
long as we keep this cook, mamma ; the 
quantity of dripping she mates away with 
is fearfuL" 

Lucia is housekeeper in general for the 
family. 

" You speak in vague terms as of some 
horrid mysteiy," says aaude, chipping her 
egg. " * Make away with' always reminds 
me of midnight murders, and deeds without 



a name." 



The eggs at the Vivian breakfast table 
are chronically bad ; perhaps from the fact 
that Lucia prefers sixteen for a shilling to 
eight for the same price ; and Claude, 
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having opened hers and found it all but a 
chicken, proceeds to digest her letters 
instead. 

" I will open Aunt Lucretia's first, and 
get the worst over," she says. **Just 
listen; I am sure I ought to read this 
aloud, for the benefit of the public, it is too 
much for me to support alone : — 

"'My dear Claude, — 

" * I cannot let this solemn and awful 
day pass over without writing to you a 
word of warning for the future. I do not 
wish you, in the words of the worldling, 
many happy returns ; on the contrary, I 
would call upon you to Be Ready, if an 
inscrutable and merciful Providence should 
choose to send you suffering, disappoint- 
ments, or an early death. I have heard 
with much pain from several of our dear 
relatives of your frivolity and fondness for 
pleasure ; of your pining after balls and 
worldly amusements which do not fall to 
your lot, and of your gaiety in dress and 
manner ; in short, my dear niece, I fear you 
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are far, very far, from the path that leads 
to the strait gate. I send you a charming 
little tract by dear Mr. Parkyns, entitled 
" A Word to the Incorrigible ; or, the 
Worm and the FlesL*' To a mind ener- 
vated by constant novel-reading, it may 
appear dry and severe, but I procured it 
for you, hoping that the fear of future 
punishment may have some effect where 
the hope of reward has failed to con- 
vert. 

** * My wishes for you, then, at this melan- 
choly season (melancholy, indeed, when we 
reflect on the mis-spent and wasted years 
that are past) are these : that you may be 
mercifully chastened by misfortune \mtil 
you grow in fear and awe ; that the future 
years may find you more dutiful and obedi- 
ent to your elders ; less given to gay clothes 
and frivolous conversation, and employing 
your time in visiting the poor, distributing 
tracts, and other pious ways, such as col- 
lecting and working for our own home mis- 
sions. Could you not begin the last at 
once by energetically soliciting sixpences 
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from your friends in aid of the Irish Church 
Missionary Society ? I have placed a col- 
lecting card in the tract, and hope you will 
soon send it me back quite filled up. What 
can be a better object than tbe turning of 
our poor Irish brethren from the deadly 
errors of Mariolatry, and drawing a few of 
his worshipfpers from the Pope, who is 
Antichrist ? 

" * Tell your mother I hope to pay her a 
visit before the summer is over, but at 
present my hands are so full with district 
visitors' meetings, industrial school boards, 
&c., that it is quite impossible for me to 
leave home. O, my dear Claude ! if I 
could but see you employ yourself in like 
manner ! May you yet see the sinful 
idleness of your ways ! 

" * Give my love to all, and beUeve me 
to be, 

" * Your affectionate aunt, 

"'LUCRETIA PaYNTER.'" 

" Heavens ! I hope something will hap- 
pen to prevent her coming," says Honoria, 
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fervently ; " the house is not like itself 
when she is here." 

" If she'll kindly excuse me, I don't think 
I shall collect for her Irish Church Mis- 
sions," says Claude, opening another letter ; 
"I don't approve of trying to convert 
people who are mostly very pious Christians 
already, while there are hordes of Pagans, 
cannibal or otherwise, to be preached to." 

" I can't call that exactly a congratu- 
latory letter on your birthday, Claude," 
remarks quiet Mildred, " but I've no doubt 
she wrote it with the very best intentions." 
" It is a letter full of excellent advice," 
Lucia is beginning, when Claude almost 
shrieks, tossing a dainty monogrammed note 
into the air the while, and deftly catching 
it again. 

" Here is an antidote to any amount of 
unpleasantnesses 1 Guess, O guess, what 
delightful, what heavenly thing has hap- 
pened !" 

" I saw your note was from Mrs. Lygon," 
says Lucia, who has a knack of examining 
the crests, monograms, and handwriting of 
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the letters on the breakfast-table before 
their owners are down-stairs, "so I con- 
clude it is an invitation which is causing all 
this unnecessary fuss." 

" Yes, you are quite right ; it is an invi- 
tation ; to a gigantic ball on the 20th of 
June, full of lords, and oflSicers, and charm- 
ing men of fashion." 

"Your thoughts always turn to the men, 
I notice." 

" They do, Lucia," says Claude, frankly ; 
" I suppose because it is a change to see a 
few ; I have enough of women at home. 
We are all invited ; but as Mrs. Lygon 
knows you never go out, mamma, she wants 
us to go the day before, or at least very 
early on the evening itself, and she says 
then she can act as our diaper one. Vivian 
is going, too." 

"It is out of the question for me to 
go, I am not nearly strong enough; and 
besides, I have lost all inclination for the 
fast manners and fast talk of a modern 
London ball-room." 

Lucia can become extra pious, and an 

VOL. I. 5 
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invalid, in a moment, when she wishes to 
impress her sisters with a sense of her 
superiority ; and she has an aggravating 
plan of perpetually looking back with 
lingering affection to the mild dissipations 
of the coimty wherein she had spent her 
youth, which the others (Claude especially) 
were almost too young to remember. 

" You will go, dear Mildred? Mrs. Lygon 
so particularly asks a great many of us." 

" I think you and Honoria will be suffi- 
cient, Claude ; and you know balls are not 
much in my line." 

" Well then, it resolves itself into our 
going, Honoria — and Vivian — ^mamma, will 
it not be delightful V 

" I am glad you are pleased, my dear," 
says Mrs. Vivian, who, after all, is gratified, 
under a sort of protest, for her daughters to 
enjoy themselves ; *' but I am thinking of 
your dresses ; you must have everything 
new." 

" Of course," answers Claude, who is in- 
clined to extravagance. Honoria says 
nothing, but prudently resolves to hunt 
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among her old ball-fineries for silk slips and 
muslin petticoats, which with time, labour, 
or washing, she can turn into new. 

Down stairs, Lucia is in agonies about 
the pudding. 

" Positively, mamma, there is not enough 
dripping to make the paste with. How 
you can keep Sarah, I can't think; I am 
quite sure she sells it, and a woman comes 
every morning with a bag, and no doubt 
clears the house of the pieces of bread and 
whatever she can lay her hands on." 

" Have the paste made with suet, my 
dear," repHes Mrs. Vivian, meekly. 

" And not one of the girls touch it V 
says Lucia, rather snappishly. "I wish 
they would eat everything that is set before 
them, like I do." 

" I wish they would, my dear." 

Lucia is Mrs. Vivian's Prime Minister, 
her right hand ; never does she dream of 
disagreeing with her, or of doing anything 
without her sanction and co-operation. The 
eldest dayghter has had her own way from 
childhood, and has generally, through her 

5—2 
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influence with her mother, made the whole 
household have her own way too. 

Lucia walks to Claude's forsaken egg. 

'* How extravagant Claude is, to be 
sure T' she says. " Just look at this egg 
she has left, I have no doubt it is not so 
very bad.'' 

She takes off the shell with which 
Claude had carefully re-covered it, but 
hastily starts back ; the odour, even to her 
not particularly sensitive olfactory nerves, 
is far from pleasant. 

"I don't think, my dear, there is any 
i*eal cheapness in buying those inferior eggs ; 
I really think we have to waste nearly 
half." 

" Perhaps you don't think there is any 
real cheapness in keeping within our in- 
come, or in avoiding bankruptcy," says 
Lucia, rather more sarcastically than might 
have been expected from a lady who con- 
siders herself the very model of a pious 
Evangelical in addressing her mother. 
*' Every one but me seems bent^ on bring- 
ing the family to rack and ruin." 
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" I am sure you do your best to prevent 
it," says Mrs. Vivian, meekly. '^ We all 
know what a deal of trouble you are at 
over housekeeping." 

Which is true, for Lucia will toil miles 
in rain or sun to gain a bargain in fruit 
or poultry. 

She receives the tribute as her just due, 
and leaving the room on her morning cares 
intent, puts her head in at the door again 
to say, 

" I shall tell Sarah I have found out 
about the woman and the bag, mamma." 



\ 



CHAPTER V. 

" I confess 
I never go to ball, or fi&te, 
Or show, but in pursuit express 
Of my predestined mate." — Thackeray. 

The morning of the 20th of June dawns 
clear and bright, and the hearts of the two 
ball-going Miss Vivians beat high with the 
noble aspirations they have formed for the 
evening. On the bed, in the single spare 
room, lie ready two exquisitely fresh and 
complete toilettes, for Mrs. Vivian has pro- 
tested against any " old rags/' as she some- 
what forcibly terms the ancient finery 
Honoria attempted to furbish up for the 
occasion, and, to the almost final destruc- 
tion of her quarter's income, has presented 
her daughters with entirely new costumes, 
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completed by charming little eight-buttoned 
gloves and high-heeled shoes. Over these 
last necessaries a hard fight has been 
fought ; for, notwithstanding Mrs. Vivian's 
declaration that " If her children go to a 
ball at all, she likes them to go tidy," 
which means with every garment in a crisp 
and somewhat annoying state of newness, 
and with their hair so smooth as to give 
one the idea of a drowned kitten, she in- 
veighs against modern fashion in the mat- 
ters of tinted gloves and high heels, and 
solemnly affirms that white kids and flat- 
footed slippers are your only wear. 

*' And so much safer, my dear," she says 
to Honoria three days before the ball, while 
the question is still pending, " especially in 
a house you are not used to. One hears of 
so many accidents through those extrava- 
gantly high heels, and how people can 
dance in them I cannot imagine. Nice 
dainty little thin-soled slippers are what 
you had better have, — or boots, if you 
prefer them, with just low flat heels, so 
that you can have some comfort in wearing 
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them. I should never forgive myself if 1 
let you walk down strange staircases with 
those ridiculous little high heels about as 
large at the bottom as a fourpenny piece/' 

" Dear mamma," exclaims Honoria, in 
dismay at the dreadful prospect before 
them ; "we had really better not go to 
the ball at all than go like flat-footed 
Nubians. I am quite certain we should 
get the sobriquet of * The waddling ducks/ 
or something like it, if we made our ap- 
pearance in the old-world chaussures you 
mention. Perhaps you would like sandals 
to them V 

" I do, indeed, think sandals most useful, 
and on a well-formed foot, very orna- 
mental; but we will waive the sandals. 
Now, about gloves." 

" Waive the flat-footed slippers alto- 
gether, mamma." 

" Now about gloves," says Mrs. Vivian, 
ignoring her daughter's distress. " I am 
quite sure you will find every one wearing 
white gloves. Who ever heard of coloured 
ones at a ball ? It's preposterous I" 
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"Mothers have flinty hearts, no tears 
can move them/' says Shakespeare, but 
this mother has at length relented (under 
*,he united pressure of the two more imme- 
diately concerned, reinforced by Mildred, 
the kindest, most charitable, most catholic- 
minded of girls, who lets others go to balls 
and bow down to fashion, while she spends 
her money on the poor, without ever draw- 
ing a comparison between them, and even 
aids and abets them in their pursuit), and 
has forgiven herself, though she is going 
to permit Honoria and Claude to wear 
those ridiculous little high heels, and the 
Louis Quatorze shoes, with rosettes as 
large as door-plates, and the tinted per- 
fimied gloves, that have come from Brussels, 
with the tasteful flower-aigrettes for the side 
of the hair. Every one, excepting perhaps 
Lucia, agrees that this is not an occasion 
for the exercise of an ill-timed economy. 

Beautiful, briUiant, bijou Brussels I Dear- 
est among Belgian cities, where all are 
dearl Fair women and brave men grace 
yom: halls of pleasure, even as they 
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did in the day when your country joined 
with England in the overthrow of the cruel, 
beautiful, relentless, glorious Egotist ; there 
is still " a sound of revelry by night ;" and 
while his capital lies destroyed, and how- 
ever quick the work of restoration, maimed 
for years, you usurp its place, and are 
become a name of pleasure on the lips of 
Fashion. For the Paris of the Republic 
is not the Paris of the Empire ; and who 
would get bonnets and hats from levellers 
and sansK^ulottes ? 

Even Honoria (who, like Don Quixote, has 
been through so many imaginary wonderful 
adventures that so very ordinary an event as 
going to a ball ought not to aflFect her in the 
least) feels a little unsettled as the day wears 
on ; and Claude, who thinks it bad form to 
manifest surprise or excitement at any- 
thing, nevertheless lifts her eyebrows in 
astonishment at the hashed mutton for 
dinner, wondering that ladies who doubt- 
less to-morrow morning wiU be heroines 
known fitr and wide, should be expected to 
eat such humble fare. 
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Mrs. Lygon, to-night's hostess, is a person 
in society, and her entertainments may be 
confidently expected to be of a rather dif- 
ferent calibre from the somewhat milk-and- 
watery suburban tea or dancing-parties to 
which the Vivians are accustomed, where the 
men generally consist of a lawyer, a doctor, 
a curate, and a sprinkling of Civil Service 
clerks. She has been in mourning for the 
last three months, and as the Vivians have 
only known her five, this is the first large 
party they have been to at her house, 
though she has frequently taken them out 
driving, and once or twice in the early 
spring chaperoned them to the Opera. 

Mrs. Vivian (who likes to be half an 
hour too early for trains, and punctual to 
the time mentioned for dancing to begin at 
assemblies) entreats her daughters to begin 
to dress ; Honoria demurs at the thought 
of spending four mortal hours in loading 
herself with finery. 

" Our dresses will take a long time put- 
ting on, you kjiow, Honoria," says Claude, 
practically, " because we have never tried 
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them before, and new clothes always do, 
especially if they want any alterations." 

" Let me come and help you, and then I 
can do any little thing that may want 
doing," says kind eager Mildred. "But 
you will not be ready for the dresses yet ; 
can I help you with your hair first V 

"Thank you, I believe it is a Provi- 
dential gift given to every woman to know 
how to dress her hair in the manner that 
suits her best — at least, in front I might, 
under pressure, resign the back of my head 
to a skilful court hair-dresser, but never — 
Oh, never ! the expanse immediately above 
my forehead; it is more than probable 
he would drag the hair back from my 
temples as if I had been puUed through 
a furze-bush, instead of letting me be 
modestly covered nearly down to the eye- 
brows." 

"And why you should want it so low 
down, I cannot imagine," says Mrs. Vivian. 
" Covering up a nice high, intellectual fore- 
head like yours !" 

" It is too high, and too intellectual " — 
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solemnly — "I fear it might £11 the be- 
holders with awe. Claude, you are quite 
right ; new dresses are grave matters, 
and we had perhaps better retire." 

For the first hour or so the Misses Vivian 
keep to their respective rooms in loneliness 
and silence. For does not the dressing of 
the human female head require a concentra- 
tion of the faculties, and a painful atten- 
tion, to which the studying of the sixth 
book of EucUd is as nothing ? Who can 
tell the agonies of piUng up the Hair of 
Fashion, save those who have experienced it? 
But when Claude has at length succeeded in 
wreathing herself in golden waves, when, 
as one may say, the bitterness of dressing 
is past and she can again breathe freely, 
she walks backwards and forwards between 
Honoria's room and her own, chattering 
the while, and asking now about the length 
of a petticoat, now concerning the set of a 
curl, until the latter reminds her that in 
all probability their mother will be speedily 
calling them downstairs, expecting their 
toilettes completed. 
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" Not yet, surely ! It is not more than 
half-past eight o'clock." 

^^ But you know her idea that people put 
what they mean on their cards when they 
say * Dancing at Ten/ and we shall not 
mind being early to-night, as we have to 
go alone, and Mrs. Lygon herself suggested 
it." 

So Mildred is sent for, and comes with 
the glad wUlingness she always shows in 
helping a fellow-creature, whether it be in 
the matter of balls, babies, or beef-tea ; 
and deftly assists them to put on their 
dresses, managing so that not a hair of the 
towers on the tops of their heads, nor of 
the elaborate tresses behind, shall be ruflBled ; 
and runs to fetch them pins and scent and 
hair-pins, and the thousand and one things 
which girls going to a ball always suddenly 
find themselves out of, and arranges their 
flowers in their coifiures in a half-natural, 
half-artistic, wholly firm way. For it is un- 
pleasant in the midst of a dance with your 
favourite partner, to find your head-gear 
Ifjosening by degrees and finally dropping 
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over your nose on to the floor ; in fact, I must 
say, I prefer clothes and adornments of all 
sorts fast on and well secured, and do not like 
to see ladies leave a heel of a boot in one 
corner of ^ a room, a hair-plait and hair-pins 
in another, and part of a flounce in a third ; 
until at last they have to retire into the 
hands of the dressing-room maid to find 
the whole edifice of their hair come down 
and their dresses destroyed for life. But 
this is a very practical way of putting it ; 
all poets, I believe, like female garments 
thrown on in a hurry, and waving about 
and dropping off with every movement 
or breeze, vide Ben Jonson : 

" Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Eobes loosely flowing, hair as free ! 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 

Than all the adulteries of Art," &c., &c. 

Now the late Mr. Jonson's ideal appears to 
me untidy, if not immoral. 

One's own family never admires one ; 
when Honoria and Claude came down 
stairs, radiant as two Venuses, the -remarks 
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which greet them are by no means all of 
approval Mrs. Vrviaa complains that 
their hair is rough ; Lucia that there is 
too much violet-powder on their &ces ; 
the latter having said her say, looks sternly 
away again, and opens her lips no more on 
the subject ; her manner, however, ex- 
presses a great deal ; you can tell by her 
countenance that she is thinking — " These 
two girls will bring the liouse to rack 
and ruin ; their vanity is immense ; their 
thoughtlessness dreadful ; their immodest 
use of arts generally only employed by 
persons of indifferent character most pain- 
ful to a virtuous mind; but my admoni- 
tions are received in such a spirit of levity 
that I shall say no more ; the rack shall 
not force me to open my mouth ; let them 
go their own way." 

Honoria is only too glad that she has 
taken this determination, but knows it will 
not last long. Mrs. Vivian keeps up a 
little fire of ejaculations and regrets about 
their appearance, until the announcement 
of the (hired) brougham happily causes 
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a diversion, and enables them to beat a 
hasty retreat to the halls of festivity. 

" How curious it is that balls begin just 
•when all sensible people are thinking of 
going to bed/* says Mrs. Vivian, reflec- 
tively, as they drive away. And then, to 
enforce her remark, and to show her own 
sense, she reads prayers, in a pathetic and 
lachrymose manner. The family prayers 
the Vivians use with exemplary piety 
night and morning are not exactly anti- 
Christian, but Jewish in their tendency ; 
they seem to belong more to the old dis- 
pensation than the new, their phraseology 
savours more of Moses and the Prophets 
than of the Apostles, and they speak more 
of the Law than of Grace. 

**Look down," reads Mrs. Vivian, with 
emotion, " upon this city in which we 
dwell, and make it as Jerusalem in her 
prosperity ; look down upon the little 
Bethel of our household and make it such 
an abode as was the Hill of Sion in the 
time of old ; protect the members of this 
family, and let there not be counted amongst 
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their numbers a single worshipper of Baal : 
80 shall the flocks and herds increase, and 
there shall be no decay." 

These pious aspirations concluded, a 
triangular osculation takes place, and Mrs. 
Vivian remarking, " Mildred looks very- 
tired, and as if bed were the best place for 
her," (in which way she generally throws 
the onus of going to rest before ten o'clock 
on some one else's shoulders) retires tri- 
umphantly on the plea of her daughter's 
fatigue. 

Music, lights, flowers, soft voices of wel- 
come, and a perfectly well-bred atmos- 
phere, greet Honoria and Claude as they 
enter Mrs. Lygon's rooms, their hostess 
herself accompanying them. She has flown 
to meet them with her son Emile, who is 
never far distant from his mother when 
her luncheons, drives, or evenings in- 
clude the Misses Vivian ; not that he is 
any good in a matrimonial point of view ; 
he is a decided detrimental — beautiful, 
indeed, as an angel, but only nineteen, 
and of no particular prospects. His mother 
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is stiU young, cordial, weU-dressed, and 
reaUy fond of the Vivians. 

" How delightfully early you are !" says 
Emile, sincerely, as he leads Honoria into 
a little exotic-scented room where coffee is 
dispensed in dainty Bresden china. « Not 
a soul is here yet but a few boy-friends of 
mine who dined here ; we have been be- 
guiling the time with billiards until some 
one arrived." 

For a wonder, he is humble, this young 
man of nineteen; he is young, and does 
not care who knows it (perhaps he thinks 
that youth, like murder and fat, will out, 
however much you may try to conceal it). 
He takes up his position as a boy quite 
calmly ; but he is none the less a most 
pleasant companion, and has had enough 
spoiling from ladies of all ages to make 
him a second Vivian Grey, if he had been 
so inclined. 

" What a left-handed compliment," says 
Honoria ; " I would rather be told I was 
very late than very early. I am sorry we 
have come before we were expected ; I trust 

6—2 
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we have not put you to any inconvenience 
by our untimely appearance." 

"Have we actually arrived before Miss 
Baskerton T says Claude, in mock despair. 

Miss Baskerton's punctuality is well 
known in fashionable circles, and reports of 
her undeviating compliance with the time 
of arrival specified by her entertainers have 
even reached the outer regions of the 
North-West. 

" Foolish children !" says Mrs. Lygon, 
afiectionately. "And so MUdred would 
not come, after all, Claude?" And then 
ensue apologies and inquiries and admira- 
tion of the arrangement of the rooms until 
Miss Baskerton actually does turn up, and 
a few others; and Emiles friends drag 
themselves away from their billiards, and 
the first quadrille is formed. 

I am bound to say that, as a rule, male 
youth under twenty-five is the most trea- 
cherous, selfish, boasting race under the 
sun. Talk about the selfishness and ego- 
tism of old age ! The young days of the 
stronger sex are marked by an ingratitude 
and a self-love worse than old age ever shows. 
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Certainly their ideas (when they have any) 
are as fresh as their complexions, and their 
enthusiastic admiration for women older 
than themselves is convenient for ladies of 
a certain age ; but then — they talk openly 
of their conquests ; prattle lightly among 
their compeers of the most sacred mysteries 
of life ; and are false, and rotten, and de- 
ceitful to the very core. Emile Lygon is 
not as one of these : he is open as the day 
and modest as the violet ; his manliness as 
fully developed as if he were thirty-nine in- 
stead of nineteen. 

The rooms rapidly fill. It is nearly 
eleven o'clock, and people have had time to 
digest their dinners, and turn out with less 
reluctance. Outside, the street is thronged 
with carriages, and the young June moon 
shines upon high-born beauty stepping 
bare-headed upon the flowery pathway, 
under Edgington's last new thing in the 
way of awnings ; shines, at this precise 
moment, upon a fiery hansom (how else 
than by the use of such an adjective can I 
sufficiently denote the importance of this 
not uncommon vehicle, which nevertheless 
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contains my hero?) — ^private, or it would 
scarcely be fiery — ^from which emerges the 
tall and languid form of Captain Conway 
Claverton. Inside, people are, strange to 
say, really enjoying themselves. The 
rooms are not hot, with the soft night air 
from the open wmdows fanning the dancers 
(one can keep so much cooler dancing in 
May and June than in December, some- 
how) ; and if even the jaded votaries of 
fashion own that it is a pleasant ball, what 
are not 

<^ The music, and the banquet, and the wine, 
The garlands, the rose-odours, and the flowers, 
The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments," 

to Honoria and Claude ? Apart from the 
novelty of the scene to them, the latter is 
universally acknowledged to be the belle of 
the room; and it is so pleasant to be owned 
on all hands "the most beautiful person 
present." Even Lady Muriel's classic fea- 
tures and ruddy hair pale to-night before 
Claude's radiant loveliness. She is looking 
anxious, and even care-worn, glances inces- 
santly towards the door, and is distracted 
in conversation. Ah, Muriel 1 you do not 
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know that this suspense is as paradise, 
compared with the miserable certainty 
which the arrival of him you love will 
bring you ! 

Captaiu Claverton greets his hostess in 
his usual inimitable manner ; says a few 
kind words to Emile, who is a great 
favourite of his (their natures are much 
alike, except that Emile is fresher to plea- 
sure, and Captain Claverton has the advan- 
tage of ten or twelve years' extra experience 
of the world) ; and then falls in with Vivian, 
who is keeping as far from his sisters as 
possible. I am afraid that noble officer is 
a little bit ashamed of his womenkind from 
the North- West, in spite of their beauty. 
He does not quite like to have it known 
that relations of his hail from a suburban 
residence at eighty pounds a year, and 
carefully avoids introducing them to any 
of his more immediate men-friends ; but 
Honoria's wit and Claude's beauty effect 
what they might have expected from his 
good offices, and Mrs. Lygon is beset on all 
sides for introductions to the successes of 
the evening. 



"\ 
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Wliat a contrast there is between Coa- 
way and Yivian, as tkej stand talking near 
the door I Ton would scarcely gaess that 
the former was a soldier, with his indolent 
manners and unstudied dress, and graceful, 
weary way of walking ; and the tiny, 
priceless piece of rare heath he wears in his 
button-hole this evening is white and pure 
as a ffliow-mountain ; while Yivian lo<^s 
military, every indi of him ; brisk and full 
of vitality; even his garments savour of 
the warrior, and he wears a rather obtru* 
sive red flower, which is at least suggestive 
of a uni£>rm. Soldiering is his profession ; 
a noble profession, doubtless; but is that 
any reason why he should be always thrust- 
ing it in the face of others, who perchance 
incline to peace? In Clavertons heart 
he is a soldier, with all those qualities of 
bravery, chivalry, and generosity which for 
so many years have characterized the great 
bulk of the English army. Alas that his 
companion, with all his pride in the accou- 
trements of noble war, should be so desti- 
tute of them! It would be hard to say 
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why the two are fiiends, unless on account 
of their total dissimilarity. 

The band strikes up a waltz from one of 
Offenbach's brilliant operettas, and Vivian 
goes away to keep an engagement (dancing 
engagements are the only ones he ever does 
keep) ; Captain Claverton is just congratu- 
lating himself on the fact that, as there 
seem plenty of men, he need not dance 
above one or two dances, and at present 
can rest himself for an hour or so after the 
exertion of a nine o'clock dinner and a 
short drive, when Nemesis, in the shape of 
Mrs. Lygon, overtakes him, and, hastily 
introducing him to* an animated girl in 
pink and white — Honoria, in short — 
vanishes, leaving him with his fond dreams 
dispelled, and a partner on his hands. 
Honoria has heard before of the handsome 
Guardsman, and feels that here is a foeman 
worthy of her steel ; but Conway has 
failed to catch her name, and is completely 
at sea as to the belongings and appellation 
of his incubus. Incubus indeed I He 
smothers a sigh, and murmurs the few 
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words of request usual on such occasions, 
but manifests so decided a repugnance to 
putting his arm round her waist, that 
Honoria feels bound to say, in self-defence : 

" You do not wish to dance, I am sure ? 
I had no idea Mrs. Lygon was consigning 
me to so unwilling a partner, or I should 
have remonstrated. We had much better 
not attempt to waltz ; we should be quite 
certain not to get on. People never do 
well things that they dislike.'* 

Not waltz well! Captain Claverton is 
renowned throughout London for his per- 
fect dancing, when he will take the trouble 
to dance at all, and does not feel best 
pleased to have his waltzing capacities 
shelved in so decided a manner, before the 
young person who speaks has had trial of 
them. She knows nothing about it. evi- 
dently, but she shall know, and blush for 
her ignorance. There are two occasions 
on which Conway emerges from his native 
languor — in battle, and once fairly launched 
with a light-footed partner in a waltz. 

"You mistake me," he says, gallantly 



\ 
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preparing for action ; " I am exceedingly- 
fond of dancing when I have once begun. 
But don't you think it is always a hard 
struggle commencing an exertion of this 
kindr 

" You remind me of my mother/' says 
Honoria, smUing, "who never can be per- 
suaded to leave one particular easy-chair, 
although she knows exercise would be an 
excellent thing for her." 

Her companion glances round the room 
at the rows of chaperons virtuously seated 
upon rout-seats, hoping that Honoria may 
indicate some one in particular, thereby 
affording a clue to her identity; but he 
finds she is not looking at them, but at 
him, and is evidently alluding to an absent 
one. 

" But dancing seems so utterly purpose- 
less !" 

" It keeps one in training," says Honoria, 
glancing somewhat critically at Claverton's 
well-covered frame. 

She thought him fat ! It was as if 
BrummeU's neck-ties had been called in 
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question. Certainly, he is not thin (the 
Crimean war, where he performed prodi- 
gies of valour, is a long time since, and 
the Household are not often ordered 
out) ; there is even some indication of a 
slight increase of waist ; but this detracts 
neither from his beauty nor his strength. 
Words failing him for a moment, he puts 
his arm round Honoria's lithe figure, and 
they commence the popular dance which 
poor dear Byron stigmatized as immoral, 
fifty years ago. How odd it seems, in 
these days of theatrical can-cans and break- 
downs, and of perpetual private waltzings, 
that he, who wrote against round dances, 
should still in some quarters be considered 
a fast man, and his works set down bs un- 
suitable for the perusal of youth 1 

Nothing can be more proper than the 
dancing of these two. Each is determined 
to show superiority in tripping the light 
fantastic ; and Captain Claverton's hold, 
though firm enough to keep his partner 
revolving in her orbit, is light as summer 
dews, while Honoria's touch on his shoulder 
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is almost unfelt. Nevertheless they go 
remarkably well together, and enjoy the 
dance themselves, although all the other 
couples do not stop their own gyrations to 
look at them, as I find they generally do in 
descriptions of balls, at two people who 
keep tolerable time. No one is watching 
them but the chaperons aforesaid and 
Lady Muriel Lonsdale, who refuses to 
dance, and keeps her card almost free, that 
Conway may have his choice — Conway, 
who as yet has made no application, and is 
apparently ensnared in the toils of a talka- 
tive girl whom nobody knows. One cannot 
help fixing one's eyes upon things that are 
disagreeable to one ; they seem to have a 
strange fascination, when people are jealous 
especially : how they torture themselves 
by dwelling upon every look the beloved 
OQe is bestowing upon another, and imagin- 
ing their conversation to be of the most 
sugary description. This is what Muriel is 
doing now ; but, as we know. Captain Cla- 
verton and Honoria have not got very far 
yet — are saying nothing, in fact, during 
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these first minutes of their dance, until the 
absurdity of whirUng round without speak- 
ing, like two Dervishes, as if their lives 
depended upon it, strikes Honoria, and she 
says, not panting in the leaat (a woman 
who can talk while waltzing quickly with- 
out panting is great, in my eyes), — 

" Have I vexed you in any way, Captain 
Claverton, that you seem to eschew a little 
rational conversation with me ? Of course 
I know that your introduction to me and 
the dance altogether were both much against 
your will, — ^but won't you make the best of 
it ? I wouldn't bore you to talk, only I do 
not like the appearance of speechless evo- 
lutions." 

" I was only surprised you thought me' in 
want of training," says the Guardsm an simply- 

" You are so accustomed to your friends 
saying of you * Just so stout as my heart,' 
I suppose," says Honoria, carelessly. 
*' How exactly Lucia would suit you, if you 
are fond of compliments 1" 

'^Who is Lucia?" Conway inquires, in- 
terested in spite of himsel£ 
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" Lucia is my sister ; and she labours 
under the delusion that the way to worm 
one's self into men's affections is to laud . 
them up to the skies, admire everything 
they do, adopt their tastes, and truckle to 
them generally. It is a gigantic mistake ; 
and even if the plan succeeded, I should be 
sorry to do so much harm to my fellow- 
creatures as to pursue it. Take yourself 
for instance. Captain Claverton ; you are 
already as conceited as Elizabeth, with her 
* I myself am just the right height,' only 
you say * breadth ;' — and she is the vainest 
person history records." 

" Is your sister here to-night ?" 

*' Not that one ; I have one here ; she is 
near us now, dancing with that rather 
dissipated-looking middle-aged man in the 
faultless coat and whiskers." 

" That dissipated-looking, middle-aged 
man in the faultless coat and whiskers is 
Drage Seyton, Lord Abbotsford's son, and 
as rich as Croesus. I am surprised you do 
not know him. Your sister is very beauti- 
ful." 
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" I know no one ; I have never been out 
before. Yes, Claude is charming ; would 
you like to be introduced to her when we 
have finished our dance ?" 

" Will she truckle to me ?'' says Claver- 
ton, gravely. 

" No/' laughs Honoria, " I don't think 
she will ; she has more of my disposition. 
But tell me about some more of the people. 
Who is that distinguished-looking old man 
talking to the cold and chaste Diana with 
splendid red hair who has refused to dance 
all the evening ?'' 

" That is Colonel Grafton ; I was under 
him in the Crimea, and he was the idol of 
his regiment ; he took an interest in every 
one of his soldiers ; and when his supplies 
came from England, I remember how the 
dear old fellow used to portion them out, 
leaving nothing for himself, and putting by 
any little extra deHcacies for the wounded 
and invahd by name. When he came back 
to England, covered with glory and gun- 
shot wounds, he found his home deserted. 
His wife had taken the opportunity of his 
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absence to run off with a spruce young 
civilian — government-clerk, or something of 
that kind." 

" What a woman ! She was not worthy 
of a hero !" says Honoria warmly. " But 
heaven sends almonds to those who have no 
teeth." 

" The Diana herself is Lady Muriel Lons- 
dale, one of the purest and fairest creatures 
upon earth." 

" Not very animated, I should think, is 
she ?" 

"I have always thought her quite ani- 
mated enough," says Claverton, perhaps a 
little severely; and so, in truth, he has 
hitherto, and is astonished to find lurking 
in his heart some regrets that his perfunc- 
tory dance with the young person in his 
arms is coming to a conclusion, and that he 
will be at liberty in five minutes more to 
seek the Goddess of the Chase. " I prefer 
her manners to Miss Baskerton's, who is 
always giggling and laughing, except at 
the conclusion of a dance, when she either 
feels faint, or goes into hysterics, to lure her 
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partner to stay with her until it is too late 
for him to get onte for the next." 

" There is a difference between giggling 
and vivacity/' says Honoria, injured. " Miss 
Baskerton is disgusting ; she demanded 
early in the evening whether I had been 
presented, and when she found I had not, 
asked me insulting questions about my in- 
come, abode, and social status." 

Claverton is fiiirly puzzled. Who is this 
curious anomaly, who has never been pre- 
sented, has never been out before, and who 
suddenly springs up like a mushroom at one 
of the best balls of the season ? 

^*The waltz is just over," he says, politely. 
" Must I take you back to your — your 
friends, or will you let me find you a cool 
place under the orange-trees in the con- 
servatory ? There is a new and rare kind 
of rose that perhaps you would care to see, 
Mrs. Lygon is very proud of it." 

" None of those gorgons round the walls 
belong to me, I am happy to be able to 
state," replies Honoria, regarding them 
with no loving glance. ^' Yes, I should 
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like to come into the conservatory, if you 
will tell me more about the people hera 
Who is that young man flirting so des^ 
perately at the other end V^ 

It is Vivian, in a dim vista of flowers and 
Chinese lamps ; and Honoria,*who has no 
idea that her companion is ignorant of her ' 
name, expects some smiling reply ; she is 
accordingly rather astonished when Claver- 
ton says — 

" He is my friend ; and as I should have 
no good to tell you of him, I would rather 
not speak of him. The fact is, I have a 
little of the Arab ideas of friendship and 
hospitality, and don't often abuse my 
dearest comrade, nor make fun of the 
people whose dinner I have just been eat- 

mg. 

"I read the other day of its being one trait 
of a model young lady that she speaks of 
things, not persons ; and I suppose it is 
better, one is so apt to fall into scandal 
But human beings are more interesting, 
and I feel a strong desire to know as much 
about your friend as possible ; you did not 
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mind relating Colonel Grafton's career, 
with its not very pleasant denouement." 

** That is old news, which nearly all the 
world knows ; Vivian's afiairs are not made 
town's talk at present. You would like 
one of these * Princess of Waleses,' would 
you not ? Does not the pink shade softly 
into the rose-colour ?" 

He busies himself among the roses until 
Honoria arrests him with a soft touch. 
Her face is very earnest when he looks 
down at her from his vantage-post. 

" Captain Claverton, I am really anxious ; 
I have the best of rights to inquire about 
Vivian " (Conway stares, and the thought 
that Vivian has further compUcated himself 
by a secret marriage or engagement passes 
through his mind) ; " I am his sister, and I 
have only found out during the last few 
minutes that you did not know it." 

^* And you went on questioning me when 
you did find out ? What funny ideas of 
honour ladies have I" says Claverton, medi- 
tatively. 

<< I know more about it than most of my 
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sex ;" replies Honoria in a stately mannen 
"I am aware for instance that debts between 
gentlemen should be paid before Poole and 
Hoby, even though the latter bring more 
annoyance. What is it that you think 
so dreadful about Vivian? Some money 
scrapes, I suppose T 

He cannot tell her that her brother is 
wanting in this very code of honour of 
which they had been speaking; that he 
owes a large sum of money (considering his 
means) lost at the tables, to a "rake-hell 
baronet," by name Sir Derwent Warrington, 
which he is yet less impatient to pay than 
to satisfy the claims of his more dunning 
creditors, which if pressed, must lose him 
his commission. 

" He has embarrassments of that kind, I 
am afraid." 

" Is, in fact, going to the dogs," puts in 
Honoria. " Well, I have long wondered 
how he managed to indulge in all the 
pleasures and vices of a profligate Duke 
with ten or twelve thousand a year, on an 
income of three hundred pounds and his 
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pay ; — something must be done to help him, 
but what ? You are his true fiiend, I am 
sure ; you will advise me/' 

" A few thousands would stave off the 
more immediate diJBGlcuIty.'' 

A few thousands ! Honoria laughs. Her 
spirits always rise under misfortune, and 
the notion of a few thousands being so 
lightly spoken of amuses her, when she 
thinks of her scanty home life. Cleaned 
gloves, cheap sherry, and hashes^ do not 
seem indicative of many stray thousands to 
lav hands on. 

""You speak like a millionaire. Captain. 
Claverton ; if you knew us intimately, you 
would blush for having alluded to what our 
modest capital entirely consists of in such 
a casual manner. We make our own 
dresses, and patched Vivian's coats as long 
as he would stand it (this is a little exag- 
geration, for Vivian has been most particular 
about his clothes from a boy upwards) ; and 
we really haven't got the money, in a lump. 
Besides, it seems to me very little use 
paying this off unless Vivian means to im- 
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prove ; do you think he is retrenching at 
allf 

From the slight facts that he still plays 
almost nightly, wears gloves and boots in 
contradistinction to hand-shoes and beetle- 
crushers, and has just set up a new, though 
modest establishment at Brixton (St. John's 
Wood is uncomfortably near his mother), 
Conway can scarcely state, consistently with 
truth, that he hopes he is ; but neverthe- 
less represents to Honoria that the trifling 
advantage resulting from the payment of her 
brother's debts was simply the retaining of 
his rank as officer, and (in the case of his debts 
of honour), almost the name of gentleman. 

" I will not despond," says Honoria ener- 
getically ; " there must be some way out of 
every difficulty, and I am so glad you sym- 
pathize with him. I see my partner for the 
next dance coming to fetch me ; but I must 
first thank you for your interest. I am sure 
I can trust you in every way, and you will 
do what you can to help him, won't you ?" 

His friendship for Vivian is a bond 
between these two; Honoria's thanks are 
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very grateful to him, and he detains her 
for a moment to engage her for another 
dance later in the evening, watching her at 
last led away by her partner with, he owns 
to himself, a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Then, a martyr to the cause of 
society, he goes off to perform a few duty- 
dances, those kill-joys which infest the 
British ball-room ; and having satisfied the 
claims of frisky matronhood, finds himself 
rather unwillingly leading forth Lady Mu- 
riel. Not but what she is a partner of 
whom any man might be proud ; of whom 
Conway himself has often been proud, as 
she has given him the preference from 
among a crowd of aspirants for a dance 
with her ; but he is chafing to-night under 
the apprehension that she may expect him 
to continue the sentimental phase he had 
begun at the theatre, and somehow his 
matrimonial ideas seem to have vanished 
into the dim distance. Yet he is not a man 
to draw back, or to refuse to fulfil justly- 
raised anticipations, even though his word 
may not be at stake, he will find out 
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whether Muriel really does care for him, or 
whether (as he begins to think probable) it 
was not all a mistake. He reflects that most 
likely she only likes him as a friend ; that 
her parents would certainly set their faces 
against such a marriage ; and that she is 
far too well-brought-up and obedient a 
daughter to oppose their wishes in any 
respect, much less in such an important 
matter. He really must be catching Vivi- 
an's conceit to imagine such a thing ! 

He is not likely to discover much to 
the contrary during the dance. Restless, 
Muriel may have been in Conway's absence, 
but she would rather perish than be other- 
wise than self-possessed now ; all the blood 
of the Val Crucises rises against such a 
thought. So she laughs and talks little 
mild nothings while the iron of his indifier^ 
ence enters into her soul ; and he is quite 
certain now that she has never cared. What 
a blessing that he is still free ! He feels 
quite comfortable for the rest of the evening. 

While the sweet June dawn is still pend- 
ing, and long before the birds and milk- 
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carts begin their rounds, Claude escapes 
from her numerous admirers, (among whom 
Drage Seyton is ever the most prominent,) 
and going up to Honoria, demands an in- 
stant departure. 

" Are you tired already, Claude ?" says 
Honoria, surprised and regretful, and with 
a wistful thought to the " partner of a 
dance to be ;" she is engaged for a third to 
Oaverton, whose dancing propensities have 
suddenly become elastic. 

" Tired ! no, not if the ball lasted until 
to-morrow, nor until a thousand to-mor- 
rows ; but I think it is time to go, female 
beauty does not look its best going down to 
its carriage after a hard night's dancing if 
the sun has risen. Let us depart ere our 
toilettes are discomposed, and while there 
is still some one left here to regret us.'' 

Claude is a very glass of fashion, as far 
as lies in her power, and says with Mrs. 
Fielding, " Let us be genteel, or die." 

It is only just one oclock, but words of 
wisdom cannot be gainsaid, and Honoria 
consents to her sister's proposal If balls 
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are rare things with them, is that any 
reason they should let every one know it 
by coming first, and then, horrid climax, 
going last ? Let them hasten their depar- 
ture ! 

Mrs. Lygon's despair and entreaties over- 
come, two white cashmeres and a crowd of 
dress-coats stand under the awning leading 
from the front door to the carriages ; the 
night-breezes blow softly, and the perfume 
of the flowers is as a breath of paradise — 

" My beloved, I do love thee, 

Now the world lies locked in sleep, 
And the myriad stars are mirrored j 

In the crystal, azure deep ; 
And the fire-flies gleam and flicker, 

And the odorous night-winds sigh 
'Mong the orange-blooms, and rustle 

All the leafy canopy. 
Shadowed by the fragrant branches. 

And the blossoms pearly white. 
Of the faint Datura gleaming 

Through the wan and mellow light." 

Not that any one is saying this, but it is 
that kind of night. 

"What did you mean by saying you 
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never went out anywhere V says Claverton, 
determined to clear up the evening's mys- 
tery. " Is it true that thefe is no chance 
of my meeting you at any of the numerous 
places to which the world will resort during 
the next fortnight V^ 

" Too true ; * they met but once — a day 
was all/ " with mock sentiment. 

" But are there no means of seeing you ? 
Won't you permit me to call ? where do you 

live r 

" I should be most happy to tell you, if 
we lived anywhere, but unfortunately we 
don't. We can't afford it ; no. ' They met 
but once, in childhood's hour.' " 

" ^ Of love's young hopes they knew/ " 
continues Claverton, on whom the influence 
of the " stilly night" is beginning to have 
an intoxicating effect. 

Drage Seyton's farewells to Claude are so 
lengthy that Honoria has time to relent. 

" We do not spread our virgin couches 
under the Adelphi arches, nor yet in the 
casual ward of a metropolitan workhouse ; 
but far from the busy tumult of the town 
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there stands a humble cot, in regions which 
you have probably never heard of except in 
connection with theatrical celebrities — the 
immoral regions of the north-west. As for 
going out, we go sometimes to parties 
where we meet two suburban doctors — 
the one belonging to the dispensary, and 
another ; a few young men in banks and 
insurance offices, a lawyer or so, an evan- 
gelical clergyman, five or six government 
clerks, and, if we're very fortunate, a real 
live knight or baronet, to whom the others 
crouch and cringe. You don't often go to 
assembhes like that, perhaps ?" 

"No," says Claverton, with lively feel- 
ings of thankfulness ; "I don't." But he 
seizes none the less eagerly upon the pro- 
gramme Honoria holds out to him with her 
address hastily scribbled on it ; and then — 
indeed, goodnight. The spirited thorough- 
bred which is so usual in hired broughams 
•has started homewards with its freight. 

*' Charming girls, your sisters," Conway re- 
marks to Vivian, whom he encounters in the 
door-way on his return to the dancing-room. 
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" Charming !" says Vivian, with the air 
of a defeated prize-fighter. " I never saw 
such manners ; they are the very boldest, 
forwardest girls ! Scarcely a lady in the 
room spoke to them, and no wonder. You 
must own, Claverton, it is enough to vex a 
saint." 

" It certainly seems enough to vex you, 
I won't answer for the saint. Ladies never 
do admire other ladies who cut them out, 
you know, and the Miss Vivians were too 
much engaged to have much time for con- 
versation with their own sex. Besides, 
some of the best women in the room were 
introduced to them — Lady Muriel Lons- 
dale, for instance, at her own request." 

It was indeed true tha.t Muriel, with the 
courage of despair, and desiring to see what 
her rival's conversation was like, had com- 
mitted this almost suicidal act. 

" And did you ever see such a turn-out 
as they came in ?" continues Vivian, paying 
no heed to the Guardsman's refutations. 

He had at first accompanied his sisters 
to the door, intending to see them to the 
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carriage, but on beliolding what manner of 
vehicle it was, he had decamped (parvenu- 
like), groaning inwardly at the numbers of 
Honoria and Claude's satellites who were 
witnesses of that disgraceful conveyance. 

"Now, candidly, shouldn't you be an- 
noyed, Claverton ?" 

" I always think it's bad form to be 
ashamed of one's family if they don't hap- 
pen to be rich," says Claverton, calmly. 
"My mother and I shall call there to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER VI. 

" gift of God ! perfect day I 

Wherein let no man work, but play ; 
Wherein it is enough for me 
Not to be doing, but to be — '* 

Recites Claude, as Honoria comes into 
her room the morning after the ball ; 
" What a glorious sentiment I" 

Her golden head is burrowing in her 
pillow ; but she has been out of bed once 
to draw up her blind and open the window, 
and she lies luxuriating in the breezy June 
sunlight. 

" You are a great deal like Artemus 
Ward in your love for idleness, child ; you 
could live for months without any kind of 
labour, and feel sufficiently fresh and vigor- 
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ous at the end of that time to pursue 
the same course indefinitely." 

"You express my feelings exactly. What- 
ever made you get up to breakfast, Honoria ? 
I shall lie here until one o'clock, — that is, 
if you have brought me my letters and the 
newspaper. And I hope my breakfast's a 
very large one, I'm as hungry as a himter." 

She throws a little white cape over her 
shoulders, and peers at the breakfast-tray 
Honoria is arranging comfortably for her ; 
her pink cheeks and dreamy eyes shine out 
resplendent from her rough hair. 

" Didn't you enjoy yourself last night, 
Honor ?" she says, commencing a vigorous 
onslaught. " It was the best ball I'd ever 
been to, by long odds." 

*' It seems to have given you a very 
horsey way of expressing yourself," repHes 
Honoria, laughing. " Yes, I enjoyed it 
even more than I anticipated, which is 
saying a great deal. And besides, I think 
it has made an excellent opening for us in 
Fashionable Life." 

"Only it's so disgusting being handed 

VOL. I. 8 
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down by a swell to a hired brougham," 
says Claude. 

" Do you think so ? It shows the 
triumph of mind over matter. Let us be 
thankful for small mercies ; Lucia would 
say a cab was more within our means. 
If you are going to read the newspaper, 
Claude," (Claude is a great lover of the 
" dailies "), " Til go down ; but get up and 
beautify yourself in ti^ie for luncheon." 

" Honoria !" shrieks Claude, as her sister 
retreats ; " Don't give mamma the faintest 
hint that any one out of the common is 
likely to call, or she will instantly seize the 
covers off the drawing-room chairs and sofa, 
and set it all in such apple-pie order that 
it will take me hours making untidy again. 
I hate it to look like a^ State Prison or the 
best parlour at a boarding-school." 

" I won't breathe a syllable," says 
Honoria, and so makes good her escape 
into the garden. A tiny suburban garden, 
where the red June roses are blowiug and 
blooming for a day, and then falling, as is 
the manner of all the roses that the Vivians 
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cultivate ; where the July lilies are just be- 
ginning to bud, but seem hesitating to expose 
their virgm whiteness to the ardent summer 
sun (though in our days July is almost 
too early to expect any warm weather ; 
the cUmate has evidently changed since 
Thomson wrote, " Come, gentle spring ! 
ethereal mildness come ") ; and where the 
still youthful butterflies are flying about 
in the apparently vague and purposeless 
manner peculiar to their tribe. At the 
drawing-room window, looking out upon 
the garden, sits Mildred, busily employed in 
painting a crucifix ; all is peaceful, except 
that from the lower regions Lucia's voice 
can be heard remonstrating with the 
servants on thQ disappearance of sundry 
bottles of Bass, which they protest have 
taken out their own corks and disposed of 
themselves. 

" In summer weather, miss, bottled ale 
is so lively it can't contain itself at all ; 
two or three bottles out of a dozen nearly 
always pop off"," says cook, deprecat- 
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able to keep their acquaintanceship for 
long in such a life as ours I" 

A ring at the visitors' bell. From 
Claude's bedroom window a half-finished 
but wholly beautiful head looks down, and 
two divine lips say softly but mischievously, 

" Captain Claverton !" 

" Mr. Seyton !" Honoria answers back. 
But it is a great deal too early to expect 
either of those notabilities, who are pro- 
bably only just taking their morning eye- 
openers. However ardent men of fashion 
may be, they do not generally pay visit3 
before one o'clock in the day. The torso 
from above retires into obscurity again to 
complete its adornment, and Honoria slips 
round to the side of the garden where she 
can see the approach to the front door 
without being herself seen. What she 
beholds is a tall and somewhat cadaverous 
looking individual in the garb of a deeply- 
dyed Evangelical clergyman, his solemn 
brown face surrounded by mutton-chop 
whiskers, and his coat too long for a broad 
church parson and too short for a high 
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church one ; his lachrymose appearance and 
ample linen would be rather Chadbandish 
if he did not look preeminently respect- 
able. Honoria recognises this gentleman 
at once as Mr. Ferreton, Mrs. Vivian and 
Lucia's spiritual pastor, master and guide 
— in as many things connected with the' 
religious life as they consider they require 
any guidance in — ^which are not many ; 
belonging as they do to that section of the 
English Church which looks upon the 
clergy neither as jovial companions nor 
revered advisers, but as ecclesiastical 
machines whose principal use is to read 
" Dearly Beloved *' to them twice on Sun- 
days. To this last heart-searching office, 
and a monthly house-to-house visitation of 
a stem yet social nature among the richer 
members of his flock, are Mr. Ferreton s 
ministrations ccmfined. 

Great is Honoria s surprise to hear him 
inquire " Whether Miss Mildred is at 
home ?" for the Vivians, as is so oommon in 
these davs which seem the literal fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy " The mother-in-law 
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against her daughter-in-law. and the daugh- 
ter - in -^ law against her mother- in - law " 
(though that surely must have been ac- 
complished at the time of St. Matthew's 
Gospel ; did they ever agree ?) are of two 
or three different persuasions, and have 
churches, priests, and ministers accordingly. 

" Why, it is mamma's clergyman ! " 
thinks Honoria ; " whatever can he want 
with Mildred?" But the sombre black 
figure disappears into the house on receiv- 
ing an affirmative answer to its question, 
and she is left to wonder ; which she does, 
at great length, and then runs up to 
Claude with the news. 

Calm Mildred, in the salon, leaves off her 
employment and rises, on the entrance 
of her visitor, without an idea that he is 
her visitor, in particular. 

" Mamma is in the dining-room ; I don't 
think she can have been told you are here," 
she says, after the first gloomy greetings 
are over (Mr. Ferreton regards smiling, 
theatres, and most branches of art as 
devices of the Evil One). *^If you will 
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excuse me one minute, I will go and £stdi 
her." 

"Not yet, not yet, I beg," says Mr. 
Ferreton, sternly n^aving his hand. 

MQdied relapses into her chair, amazed, 
but resigned. There is a little silence, and 
then Mr. Ferreton begins, 

''I am sorry to see you with such an 
occupation. Miss Mildred," pointing with 
an iconoclastic finger, and the air of a John 
Knox,'at the crucifix. " Alas ! the raTages 
of ritualism have spread even further than 
I imagined in my parish, I fear, when 
young ladies sit unblushingly colouring 
their idols in public. Does the second 
commandment never strike you with deep 
compunction when you hear it read in 
church? — ^but I fear you are already 
amongst those who think little of the 
Word of Grod, and everything of outward 

show r 

In his earnestness he absently lays his 
hand upon Mildred s. She withdraws it 
hastily, and takes up the graven image in 
question. 
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" This came from Munich," she says, try- 
iDg to turn the conversation from religion 
to sculpture. *' If you examine it only 
as a work of art, Mr. Ferreton, you must 
own it is beautiful, the chiselling is so fine 
— very diflFerent from the common ones one 
generally meets with in England.'' 

" I have seen very few," says Mr. Fer- 
reton. " I do not think sculpture of any 
kind whatsoever, a suitable branch of study 
for a Protestant clergyman. Indeed art 
altogether is so desecrated by its frequent 
connection with Catholicism, that the con- 
sistent Church of England minister has 
generally to give it up, in all its branches. 
I began to take in Gustave Dora's ^ Illus- 
trated Bible ' a short time since, but I was 
obliged to give it up on account of the 
blasphemous representations of the Deity it 
contained." 

" He must have wanted to see me alone 
to lecture me," thinks Mildred. " It was 
rather too bad of him to catch me like a 
rabbit in a hole, but I must bear the inflic- 
tion now as I best can." 
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So she sits silent, waiting for him to con- 
tinue ; which he does, after a time, with a 
sigh. 

" My dear Miss Mildred, I have your 
welfare earnestly, earnestly, at heart. How 
joyfully would I not have an auto-da-fe — a 
Protestant and Heaven-pleasing autchda-fe 
— of all your pictures, crosses and images ! 
What a delightful task to free you from 
the objects of your idolatrous worship !" 

Mildred fervently hopes he wiU never 
have the chance of doing it — the expense of 
re-furnishing herself with her little objects 
of piety would be something fearful. 

" It may be my blessed privilege to do it 
some day," Mr. Ferreton goes on. " And 
to furnish you with more useftd employ- 
ments than your occupation of this morn- 
ing. Miss Mildred, a clergyman, above all 
people, wants a wife ; a Protestant pastor 
is only half himself until he has a help- 
meet. In all decorous circles, the physician 
of the body and the physician of the soul 
are only half trusted, as it were, until after 
marriage ; and a parish (a parish that is. 
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conducted on the true principles of the 
Reformation), requires a woman, a lady in 
authority, as well as the Vicar, at its head. 
What," he cries, warming with his subject, 
"What is a parish without Mothers' and 
Dorcas Meetings ? What, without a Ma- 
ternity Society, and the thousand and one 
things which require a lady at their head ? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing !" 

" How odd in Mr. Ferreton to say all 
this about clergymen's wives to me !" thinks 
Mildred innocently. She rapidly runs over, 
with her mind's eye, the list of the clergy- 
women of her acquaintance, and comes to 
the conclusion that their parochial useful- 
ness is not quite so extended as Mr. Ferre- 
ton represents it to be. As a rule, they are 
entirely taken up with Maternity Societies 
of their own, and are devoted mostly to ill- 
health and olive branches. 

If Mildred felt surprised at her com- 
panion's confidences, her astonishment is 
redoubled at his next sentence. 

" That head, Miss Mildred, I have, after 
mature and deliberate consideration, chosen 
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you to be." He stops, for her to be properly 
overwhelmed with the honour done her. 

She 18 overwhelmed. 

" You are astonished, no doubt, that I 
can think of marrying any one with your 
principles, and perhaps it is a bold step ; 
but one nevertheless that I believe has been 
suggested to me from above. Besides, you 
are young, and the young are like wax — 
they can be moulded to the shape the skil- 
ful workman desires ; doubtless, I am in- 
tended for the instrument of your salvation. 
I am willing, then, to overlook your present 
notions." 

'* But I am not willing to overlook them," 
says Mildred, as Mr. Ferreton, undreaming 
of any demur, approaches to give her a 
clerical betrothal embrace. " You take 
things very much for granted, I must say. 
I assure you it is quite a mistake to im- 
agine I am easily moulded ; on the contrary, 
I am most set on my own opinions." 

"On some points,-on some minor 
points," says Mr. Ferreton changing his 
tactics, " perhaps we could meet half-way. 
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Anything that can really be proved to be 
according to the strict letter of the Prayer- 
book I am willing to concede to your 
believing and practising — almost anything " 
— (correctively, as the recollection of the 
Papitsical visitation of the sick flashes 
across him), " notwithstanding what I can- 
not but consider its Popish character." 

" It is quite impossible, Mr. Ferreton 1 
I cannot imagine how you ever came to 
think of such a thing. There must be 
quantities of middle-aged ladies in your 
parish who would be much more suitable 
for your wife than I am — people ready- 
moulded, who would not be half the 
trouble I should, and who would snap upon 
your proposal with glee." 

" I do not require a middle-aged lady," 
replies Mr. Ferreton. *^A young, active 
girl is much better for parish work ; — a 
young girl with energetic, industrious 
habits, as I have every reason to believe 
yours are. It was your misdirected in- 
dustry which first attracted me to you, 
wasted as it is on baubles and superstitious 
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observances ; I thought what a blessing it 
would be both for yourself and for others if 
your time were entirely taken up with 
Sunday and ragged-schools, instead of being 
employed in disseminating what I fear is 
little less than Popish error. ^ 

" Indeed we should never get on," per- 
sists Mildred. 

" I am willing to do a great deal to win 
you/' says Mr. Ferreton, becoming rather 
more lover-like. " You know how rooted 
my convictions are of the uselessness and 
inefficiency of daily public service ; how I 
consider it takes the minister firom the more 
important work of preparing his sermons 
and visiting the sick and poor ; yet, acting 
upon the apostolic command to * be all 
things to all men,' I am prepared, on your 
marriage to me, to begin daily morning and 
evening service in the parish chiurch, if you 
believe that you derive benefit from it." 

" Daily Matins and Evensong ! That 
would indeed be High Church !" 

He does not see the sarcasm. He really 
believes that any amount of " Dearly Be- 
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loveds " a week are the height of CathoU- 
clsm. Unfortunately Mildred is not pre- 
pared to undergo the bi-daily exhortations 
Ld implorings for blessings on the Stete, 
which are held out to her in such pleasing 
prospective. 

" I must really decline your tempting 
offer, Mr. Ferreton/' she begins, and " I am 
not accustomed to those monkish offices," 
trembles upon her lips, but then she re- 
lents, and resolves not to mystify the poor 
man any more. Besides, after all, he has 
just done her the greatest honour a man 
can do a woman ; and if so Tractarian a 
performance as a daily morning and even- 
ing service does not satisfy her, is that his 
fault ? He must have been very much in 
love to propose such a thing. 

" I don't quite agree with the Church's 
revenues going to buy chignons and baby- 
clothes," she goes on, " but all the same I 
must thank you very much for thinking of 
me. — You have not lost much ; I have every- 
thing to learn, and yet I am as imteachable 
as possible; believe me if you knew all. 
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you are to be congratulated instead of con- 
doled with. I believe luncheon is just 
ready ; won't you stay and see mamma 
and Luda ? They will think it strange if 
you go away without." 

But a deadly choler has arisen in Mr. 
Ferreton's breast now that he has at lencfth 
realized the incredible fact that Mildred 
has rejected him. A dusky red inflames 
his countenance, and he spurns her poor 
attempts at solid and liquid consolation. 

" Luncheon ! We are told with idola- 
ters, no — not to eat," he says spasmodically. 
" Thank you, I will not stay to see Mrs. 
and Miss Vivian this morning ; I will go at 



once." 




So he depai'ts, metaphorically shaking 
off the dust from his feet as a testimony 
against Mildred ; leaving her with a strong 
impression of Mr. Stiggins on her mind, 
when he lamented the exceeding hard- 
heartedness of the proprietors of a liquor- 
establishment who did not allow his particu- 
lar " wanity " to be sold on the premises. 

" If he cannot eat once with an idolater," 
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thinks Mildred as she walks quietly upstairs 
to change her dress, " whatever made him 
think he should Uke to have one at his 
board for ever ?" 

But circumstances alter cases — consider- 
ably. 
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CHAPTER VII 

" Ah, Cecil, you bright little fairy, 

In your chevelure's soft silken braid, 
Why thus have you trapped me, unwary. 

Me, middle-aged, sober, and staid? 
Weren't there boys, dear, enough and in plenty ? 

Is life such a terrible * bore,' 
That you must pass by two-and-twenty. 

To captivate over two-score V 

" Allow me to congratulate you, my dear 
Mildred," says Claude, over the carbonate 
of soda which forms the chief feature of 
the dinner-table, — Lucia's draught ale has 
proved indubitably sour, and the efferves- 
cent corrective merrily circulates the board, 
forming an unpleasant kind of B. and S., 
which necessitates glasses round of the real 
thing afterwards to palliate it. " Honoria 
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and I have been drawing fancy sketches 
of your future life as * The Minister's 
Bride/ " 

" How did you know anything about it?" 
asks Mildred, somewhat astonished at their 
clairvoyance. " I did not intend to tell 
any one except mamma. But I never saw 
such a house as this : you cannot do a 
single thing without every one finding it 
out." 

"It was easy enough to guess when 
* Miss Mildred ' was inquired for so myste- 
riously at the door. Only tell us ; do we 
sit down with a future lady-ecclesiastic ?" 

" Of course not/' says Mildred, " or 
mamma would have been consulted, and 
there would have been the fuss usually 
attendant on these affairs. Only I took 
the liberty of declining on my own respon- 
sibility. I wanted him to wait, however, 
and see mamma afterwards ; but directly 
he became really convinced I had refused 
him, he went off at a tangent." 

*^ But didn't he use any persuasive argu- 
ments?" says Honoria. "He must have 

9—2 
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done, I feel sure ; he stayed such a long 
time." 

" How you do worm everything out of 
one \" replies Mildred, in despair of keeping 
any part of her morning's adventure secret. 
" His arguments did not strike me as par- 
ticularly persuasive, though no doubt he 
meant them to be so. He said that if I 
totally changed all my habits and opinions, 
and completely altered my manner of life 
and occupations, he thought we should get 
on very nicely together. I then recom- 
mended a middle-aged lady of his own 
views as a more suitable partner." 

" But he did not seem to see it, I sup- 
pose," puts in Honoria. " Like the Boman 
Catholic priest, who preferred two servants 
twenty-five years old to one of the full 
prescribed age of fifty. On being remon- 
strated with by his bishop, he said he liked 
his in two doses." 

" I wonder you like to relate such ribald 
anecdotes, Honoria," says Lucia, whose 
failure in Beer Social Economy seems to 
have imparted to her the most noticeable 
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quality of the liquid in question. *^ And 
as for you, Mildred, I think you have been 
hasty, very hasty. I never heard of a 
young girl's not consulting her mother on 
such an occasion before, in respectable 
circles ; and it seems to me that marriage 
with a steady, sober, enlightened clergyman 
like Mr. Ferreton would have been the 
very thing for you." 

" Steady, sober, enlightened, sound like 
the qualities generally attributed to the 
British workman,'' says Claude ; " how 
inappropriately, I need scarcely say." 

" We are all work-men and work-women, 
if we are doing our duty in the state of life 
to which we are called," Lucia remarks, 
with a withering glance round the table. 
"Mr. Ferreton, of course, is more espe- 
cially a day labourer, in his Master's vine- 
yard." 

" A day labourer with remarkably good 
wages," says Honoria. " How much do 
you suppose that living's worth ? Eight 
hundred a year, if it's worth a farthing." 

" I wish you could have made up your 
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mind to accept him, my dear/' says Mrs. 
Vivian mildly to Mildred, on this view of 
the question's striking her. She has no 
particular views on political questions of 
Establishment or Disestablishment, and 
only thinks what an excellent thing it 
would have been for her daughter. 

'^ I think he only wanted me because I 
am rather industriously inclined, mother. 
I don't believe he cared much." 

"Something is not agreeing with me 
very well," says Mrs. Vivian, faintly. 
" Reach out the brandy, will you, Claude ? 
It is not often I take spirits, but " 

"It is this mixture, I expect," says 
Claude, alluding to the beer. " Cheap and 
nasty, I call it. It is a regular failure, 
Lucia." 

" Better a failure in the agreeableness of 
our food and drink than a failure in meet- 
ing our payments," says Lucia, with grim 
pleasantry. 

'* Well, that's a matter of taste," says 
Claude ; " / don't think so. — Mildred's 
little affair seems quite to have put the 
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ball out of every one's head. No one asks 
anything about it." 

" I told them a good deal at breakfast 
this morning, before you were down," says 
Honoria. 

" It seems to me," remarks Lucia, with 
more vivacity than usual ; " that those who 
stay at home have more suitors than those 
who go out. Balls are not the places to 
meet with husbands." She has always 
owed this particular ball rather a grudge 
on account of the expense of the girls' 
dresses, extra and above their quarters 
allowances. 

Captain Claverton, this same afternoon, 
is proving the sad truth of the proverb, 
" There's many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
lip." He has set his heart on taking his 
mother with him to call on the Vivians, 
and that lady, alas ! is firm in her refusal. 
She is aspiring, and has no idea of en- 
couraging her son in visiting a defunct 
barrister's daughters, of no particular name 
or standing. 

*^ My dear Conway, I wonder you can 
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even ask such a thiug !" she says, standing 
erect, tall, and graceful in her bijou boudoir 
at Campden Hill, on the day in question, 
after luncheon. It is nearly four o'clock, 
and all the world will soon be going out to 
make calls before driving in the Park ; 
hoping by this arrangement to find nobody 
at home. " I have already more people to 
go to see than I can manage, and it is 
quite preposterous to expect me to waste 
time in calling upon these girls, whom no 
one had even heard of until last night. 
They are the sisters of young Mr. Vivian, I 
conclude ? He is all very well, but one 
has to be more particular about the ladies 
of a family." 

^^ Come, mother, accommodate me just 
this once," says Conway, caressingly, bend- 
ing down his fair faee a foot or two to- 
wards his parent. *^I am quite certain 
you would like the Vivians, and Claude's 
beauty is a thing to be wondered at. 
Come with me, and I will drive with you 
in the Park afberwards." 

Tempting bait to Lady Claverton, who 
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loves to exhibit her handsome, languid, 
affectionate, lazy son by her side in her 
stately carriage, to admiring frequenters of 
the Drive; and one that has often pre- 
vaDed ; but on this occasion, his statement 
that she would derive satisfaction from con- 
templating Claude Vivian's beauty, rather 
disturbs her equanimity. And he made 
the statement without even a blush ! 

" I never admire beauty with * mauvais 
ton,' " she says, coldly ; " and it is not likely 
that a girl not in society should have much 
of the latter. However, I suppose you will 
go to Edgware, or St. John's Wood, or 
wherever it is ? It is of no use trying to 
persuade you to change your mind and 
come with me, to call on some respectable 
people instead ?" 

" Not to-day ; the nonentities shall have 
their afternoon to themselves for me," 
says Claverton, more sarcastically than is 
his wont. He is not used to being refused, 
and it makes him bitter ; there is nothing 
like having one's own way to make one 
sweet-tempered, " Well, good-bye, mother. 
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my cab is still at the door, and I shall 
drive up to Edgware, or St. John's Wood, 
or wherever it is, in that, as you are not 
going with me." 

He quits the room with his ea^y, sway- 
ing, graceful figure; and his mother goes 
to the window to see him start with a 
world of dreadful emotions rising in her 
breast. As she watches him standing, a 
sunlit giant, in the street below, she 
would gnash her teeth with rage and 
disappointment, only it would be unlady- 
like, and perhaps premature. What, was 
she at the trouble of bringing him into the 
world for this ? Did she interrupt herself 
in the middle of her first married season in 
order to provide a husband for an obscure 
daughter of the law ? Had she nursed 
Conway with almost more than a mother's 
devotion through infantile ailments and 
Crimean wounds, only to see him fall a 
prey, when of full age, to the snares of a 
designing woman ? He is old enough now 
to know better. 

WhUe he is still directing his man to the 
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hsiippen hy fhsa:£e Vj ^jrja^ TipcQ oDe of his 
plays while dc^ng the rc^md ^yf the theatres 
(and they are onlj to be met with at one in 
a hundred), and then to consider it lather 
coarse and Yul$:ar than otherwise^ 

Past the Park and the Marble Ardi; 
past even the numeroos terraces and 
gardens which, some mile and a half away, 
coll themselves Hyde Park ; holding Hono- 
ria's programme, as guide, in his grey-kid- 
gloved hands, Conway is driven. Then he 
comes to wide airy roads, with irregular 
rows of well-built houses, each standiug in 
its own grounds (of a quarter of an acre or 
so), professional, scholastic, or immoral ; tlie 
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last, strange to say, secluding themselves 
with a peculiar and unusual modesty, be- 
hind impenetrable bosky dells ; the two 
former, for the most part, standing boldly 
near the road, unshaded by trees, as who 
should say, " I challenge you to find 
anything wrong in me, whatever may be 
said of the neighbourhood." Vice seems to 
have borrowed the retirement of virtue, and 
virtue the brazenness of vice. The frequent 
groves of Academe are not groves, but gigan- 
tic, conspicuous, red or white houses, without 
a thought for the concealment of the youthful 
beauty therein learning to spell. It is an 
entirely new field of observation for Captain 
Claverton, though, if any one had asked 
him, he would have said he had known 
London thoroughly from a child ; but then 
a Guardsman's London includes neither 
city nor suburbs. He feels quite an ad- 
venturer when he arrives at last at the 
Vivians', and walks up the little gravel 
path (which no stretch of imagination could 
convert into a carriage-drive), with Mildred's 
ferns nodding pleasantly at him from each 
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side. Everything is surprising, but delight- 
ful ; there is something fresh and naive in 
the open, unswathed up v^rindows, the cool, 
neutral-tinted hall, the cheery, fluttering 
young person who opens the door. It 
breathes more of Kensington than of Bel- 
gravia, but it is Kensington shorn of its 
grandeur. 

He enters the shady drawing-room ; so 
shady, by a whim of Claude's, that it is 
almost impossible at first to distinguish 
anything ; and by that uncertain light it is 
diflicult for Conway to find out the people 
whom he does know from among those he 
doesn't. He is turned loose, as it were, 
among a perfect army of women, a trying 
position for any man less self-possessed : but 
it becomes not quite so desperate when he 
recognises one companion in misfortune, 
Mr. Seyton, who has not only come himself, 
but has actually inveigled his mother and 
sister into doipg the same. Besides, 
Honoria has been on the watch, with a 
latent expectation of the soldier's com- 
ing in her heart, and darts up to him 
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with alacrity to relieve him of his dijE- 
ciilty. 

" Mamma, this is Captain Claverton/' 
she says; "you have often heard Vivian 
speak of him V 

Mrs. Vivian bows, and casts a reproach- 
ful glance at her daughter. Had Honoria 
known that all these visits were about to be 
paid, and permitted the drawing-room to 
be in the disgraceful state of untidiness it 
then presented ? Mildred's work on the 
table, myriads of books on the ottoman, 
the piano open and music littered every- 
where ! Oh, for one clear half-hour to set 
everything really straight, and to leave no 
trace of employment, artistic, literary, or 
feminine 1 

Drage Seyton and his relatives Conway 
knows : he shakes hands cordially with 
them and with Claude, and then Honoria 
leads him up to her two remaining sisters. 

" These are Lucia and Mildred," she 
says, with a mischievous glance at him. 
"What more than military heroism you 
have displayed, Captain Claverton, in 
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managing to reach tliis benighted spot ; I 
should have thought you would have been 
afraid of lions and pit-falls, and the Slough 
of Despond, in such a neighbourhood as 
this. Perhaps I am getting beyond your 
depth ? Oflficers generally know nothing 
of the standard literature of their country." 

" You are very flippant, Honoria,'' Lucia 
says, agonised lest her sister's chatter 
should reach the ears of Lady Abbotsford 
and the Honourable Diana Sey ton. " Doubt- 
less Captain Claverton knew the * Pilgrim's 
Progress ' as a boy." 

" I have known and loved it from a 
child. Miss Vivian," says Conway, with a 
serious air. " What makes you think the 
education of men in my profession is so 
much neglected. Miss Honoria ?" 

" I do not think it, I know it for a fact," 
she says, carelessly. " I am not aware 
what the army examination may consist in, 
but those who have passed it can seldom 
either read, write, or spell. I have had a 
letter from a Colonel beginning in the 
third person, and ending in the first, and 
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written on crinkly-edged paper, with a blue 
line round it." 

"He must have been a brave fellow/' 
says Claverton ; " a man who would do 
that, would do anything." 

" Many officers have been very clever in 
a literary, as well as in a military point of 
view," says Lucia. " What can exceed the 
beauty [of the letters of the late Hedley 
Vicars ? How touching, how eloquent they 
are I and General Havelock, he was a most 
learned man." 

" They were clever enough to get books 
made about them, certainly," says Honoria. 
" But I think that was more owing to their 
exceeding piety ; and besides, the excep- 
tions only prove the rule. You have not 
inquired how we reached home last night. 
Captain Claverton." 

'* I was only waiting until the conversa- 
tion flagged," says Conway, smiling. "More- 
over, you and your sister Claude are looking 
so totally unlike the day after a ball" 

" We managed charmingly. Mamma 
and the rest were sleeping so soundly on 
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their snowy couches when we arrived, that 
we were able to let ourselves in, like thieves 
in the night, without disturbing them ; — 
that is the convenience of having a latch- 
key, you know/' 

Claverton opens his eyes a little at the 
latch-key, and Lucia inwardly groans at 
her sister's imprudence. At this juncture, 
Claude rings the bell for five o'clock tea, 
though with fear and trembling ; the last 
time she was rash enough to do so, which 
was on an occasion when Mrs. Vivian hap- 
pened to be out, it appeared after an hour's 
delay, with a tea-spoon in the sugar-basin 
instead of sugar-tongs, the milk evidently 
watered, and the whole with a mean and 
kitchen-like appearance, in consequence ot 
most of the necessaries being locked up. 
To-day she is more fortunate, and it makes 
its appearance before Drage and Diana 
Seyton have made any signs of departure ; 
they, indeed, are well amused; more so, 
perhaps, than their noble mother, Lady 
Abbotsford, who is being regaled by Mrs. 
Vivian with long tales respecting her rheu- 

VOL. I. 10 
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matism, and other complaints. Why do 
the old, gentle and simple, take such a 
mahcious delight in saddening their hearers 
with the history of their maladies and 
trials ? It is the delight of a fiend. 

There is an odour of the hunting-field 
about the Honourable Diana Seyton's 
person, dress, and manners ; a general lady- 
like horsiness (if such a thing can be) per- 
vades her ; she is fast, if horses, dogs, 
stables, studs and betting can make her so, 
but is so well-bred withal that no one minds 
it. She and Drage are fast friends, and she 
has helped him out of scrapes innumerable ; 
for he has passed by no means the youth of 
a milk-sop, and (if one always reaps what 
one sows) may expect a rich harvest of 
uncultivated grain. 

" Then Drage will come up for you in the 
carriage,'' says Miss Seyton, at length, 
cheerily, referring to a previous opera 
arrangement. " About seven o'clock, if you 
can be ready by that time ; and then you 
will call for mamma and me, and Drage 
will convey himself to Covent Garden in 
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some other way, as tKe brougham is not 
elastic. You need not mind the girls coming 
down as far as our house with him, Mrs. 
Vivian— nobody does — he is no chicken, as 
you can doubtless perceive ; if it were not 
for an imlimited use of hair restorers, he 
would be quite bald, his hair seems to fall so 
from the top of his head down his cheeks." 

She alludes to his Piccadilly weepers, 
which are of remarkably fine growth. 

" Perhaps the Miss Vivians would prefer 
coming down in their own carriage, Diana, 
my dear," Lady Abbotsford answers, with 
what she imagines great subtlety. " They 
would be less crowded, and they could call 
at our house just the same, so that we might 
all reach the opera together. Which 
should you like, Miss Vivian ?" (turning to 
Honoria). 

" I should like Miss Seyton's plan," says 
Honoria, audaciously. * ' We cannot very 
well come in our own carriage, for the same 
excellent reason a man once gave to dis- 
prove the accusation of his dog's having 
bitten some one — we haven't one." 

10—2 
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Lady Abbotsford looks politely snrpiised. 

" Don't you find it a little awkward, at 
this distance from town — from the Park 
and the shops ?" 

" Very," replies Honoria ; " especially 
coming back, when we have parcels to cany. 
But there are always omnibuses, you 
know/' 

She cannot resist saying this, to behold 
the almost indignant astonishment mant- 
ling on Lady Abbotsford's brow ; but it is 
as exaggerated as possible. Omnibuses 
she detests, and she would not carry a 
parcel nor a bag to save her life. Claude 
would not have made such a remark ; she 
is more conventional — in society. 

" We should be glad if you would kindly 
send your carriage. Lady Abbotsford," she 
says, winningly ; " but it is really quite 
unnecessary for Mr. Seyton to trouble 
to come up all this way ; we can come 
down alone perfectly well." 

Her ready tact, and her crafty offer to so 
willingly surrender Drage's company, dis- 
arm Lady Abbotsford ; full of guile as 
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she is fill! of beauty, Claude stands, an 
image to have quelled the wrath of a 
Nero. 

" I am not so eager to give up my 
glimpse of Paradise," says Drage, passionate 
and low. 

" I can't fancy Paradise in a stuffy 
brougham,'' says Diana, whose idea of 
heavenly pleasures would be rather a seat 
on a four-in-hand drag, or a day with the 
Pytchley, than a drive in a closed carriage 
even with the person she loved best in the 
world. " We will keep to our first arrange- 
ment then ; and now we really must go — 
what can you think of us, Mrs. Vivian, 
staying so long on a first visit ?" 

" Visitation, rather," remarks Drage,^ 
with his dark smile ; " though not of a 
clerical nature." 

Both Drage and Diana are dark, with 
regular features and storm-cloud eyes, 
such as you see in the portraits of John 
Graham Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. 
Claude looks like a pearl near them ; Diana s 
somewhat masculine charms set her off to 
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great advantage. Then at last Lady Abbots- 
ford manages to gather her full-grown brood 
under her wings ; but she feels very much 
like the hen of the classics, with the brood 
of ducklings, who would rush off to the 
pond of water instead of politely scratching 
in the dust as her ancestors had done 
from time immemorial. The Seytons, too, 
seem finding pleasure in a new element. 
Lady Abbotsford is a very diflferent person 
from Conway's mother; she is meek and mild, 
never expects her suggestions to be taken, 
is completely over-ridden by Diana, and 
ruled by a word from Drage ; is, in fact, 
chicken-pecked to the last degree. Never- 
theless, she thinks it her duty to make 
a few remonstrances. 

^* Were you not rather premature, Diana, 
in offering to take those young ladies to 
the opera T she says, knowing full well all 
the time how her every objection will be 
over-ruled. " Claude seems very nice, and 
the eldest is a discreet, sensible girl ; but — 
Honoria, I think her name is — appeared to 
me rather forward and free — if not fast." 
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" My dear mother, look at home," says 
Drage, laughing ; " it's rather cool of you 
to talk of girls being fast, when Diana is as 
well known in betting circles as Tattersall 
himself." 

" My dear boy," says. Lady Abbotsford, 
with that charming belief in the perpetual 
juvenility of their children which mothers 
generally have — Drage is forty, if he is 
a day, " you exaggerate ; surely, surely 
you exaggerate ; I trust Diana has never 
betted in her life — unless it was for a few 
pairs of gloves at Ascot." 

" That is the most immoral and dis- 
honourable system of betting out," laughs 
Drage. "Ladies are actually encouraged 
not to pay their debts, if they lose twenty 
times over." 

" I think the Vivians will prove very 
suitable companions for me," says Diana, 
demurely ; " and perhaps exercise a soften- 
ing influence on my character ; they seem 
very domesticated, and have scarcely seen 
a horse in their Uvea" 

" You like them though, really, Di ?" 
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savs her brother, rather anxiouslv. He 
adores his sister ; and the opinions of one's 
relations alwavs have a certain inflaence, 
however one may try to escape firom their 
trammels. Blood is thicker than water. 

" Inmiensely ; there is no nonsense about 
them, and they are as un-snobbish as 
possible ; rather literary perhaps, but no 
one could call them blue in their dress." 

" Honoria is literary," says Drage, medi- 
tatively. " She began putting me through 
such a catechism on works of biography, 
religion, and fiction, that I was obliged to 
own * My only books are women^s looks.* " 

" I only hope your father will not be 
angry," says poor Lady Abbotsford, her 
thoughts reverting to her absent lord. " I 
call it a wilfiil running into temptation, 
Drage, for you to follow up an acquaintance 
with girls like that ; Claude, especially, is 
80 very beautiful and winning." 

" She is enough to melt the heart of an 
anchorite," says Drage ; " she rouses within 
me feelings I have not experienced since 
ray youth has fled. I have never felt so 
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inclined to commit matrimony since I was a 
boy." 

Mr. Seyton's mother has not the least 
idea whether he is in jest or earnest ; she 
can only hope it is a joke, but she feels very 
like the frogs in the fable, that what is 
sport to him is death to her. Not but 
that she has been begging and praying of 
her son for fifteen years or more, to marry ; 
but there is manying and marrying. Or 
rather, there is forming an alliance and 
marrying. 

" If only he could have fancied Lady 
Muriel Lonsdale !" she thinks, regretfully, 
as she takes off her bonnet. " So fashion- 
able as red hair is now, too I But he never 
did admire it, from a baby." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

" He is apt — which is silly — ^to quarrel ; 
And fond — which is sad— of champagne." 

Praed. 

July has come, and it is even beginning to 
get a little warm, but as yet the season 
has shown no signs of breaking up : some 
German poor relations have come over and 
are filling the Royal Palaces, and foreign 
potentates are filling the hotels, and not 
a soul has left town. Except one little 
pure white soul in the shape of Muriel 
Lonsdale, whose health has broken up, and 
compelled her to go abroad while London 
gaiety is still at its height, much to the 
disgust of the Earl and •Countess of Val 
Crucis. 

" If you could stay a little longer, 
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Muriel/' said her mother, when Mnriers 
pallor became so noticeable that all her 
female friends were condoling with her 
(and congratulating themselves) on the loss 
of her good looks ; "it would be a good 
thing. It seems such a pity to leave in 
the middle of your first season ; and really 
young men now are so shy of marrying, 
that the least pretext of ill-health, or any- 
thing of that kind, is enough to prevent 
their coming to the point. You are always 

pale, you know, dear, and '' 

" The girl looks not only pale, but down- 
right bilious," said the Earl, rather irascibly, 
looking up from the report of his last 
night's speech in the House ; it was fright- 
fully incorrect, and affected his temper 
accordingly. " Nobody in his senses would, 
be likely to propose to such a yellow scare- 
crow ! She had better go through a course 
of antibilious pills, and get ready for the 
autumn and winter campaign — and some 
quiet village among the mountains in 
Switzerland will be the place for it, so 
pack up and take her off as soon as you 
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can. Of course, I cannot leave yet" (with 
that muTersal belief in the impossibility 
of his country 3 doing uTthout his valuable 
services which Members of both Houses 
exhibit) ; " but I will join you later on. 
Those rascally reporters have made me 
arrive at totally different conclusions firom 
what any man in his senses would do at 
the end of that speech !" 

So Muriel 8 male parent decided it was 
better she should go abroad than display 
her invalid charms any longer in London 
drawing-rooms; and she and her mother 
have departed to the "little village in 
Switzerland " he rather vaguely recom- 
mended. They have chosen a truly rural 
chSlet for their abode in preference to an 
hotel ; indeed, there is no h6tel in the 
place, which is merely an imsophisticated 
hamlet, where the peasants still wear milk- 
ing stools with spikes sticking out behind ; 
where cockney tourists are as yet almost 
unknown, and where the magic word 
" Esker " is seldom heard. I am afraid 
Muriel has a good deal of grumbling to bear 
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from Lady Val Crucis, who is not over- 
attached to rural felicity; but when one 
has received a mortal wound, one does not 
feel a pin-prick. 

" Sigh no more, Muriel, sigh no more. 
Men were deceivers ever." 

The funniest part of the affair is, Conway 
has no idea that he is the motive power, 
and hears the news of their departure with 
the most innocently surprised air imagin- 
able. 

Leafy midsummer and mild July have 
brought some gentle reminders to Vivian 
Vivian in the shape of bills ; bills for 
clothing, bills for perfumery, bills for 
jewellery, bills for bouquets (large and small, 
or in other words, ladies' and gentlemen's), 
those mere, bare, sordid necessities which 
no young man with any pretensions to 
fashion can do without. " V. Vivian, Esq., 
debtor to Alfred Poole," meets his eye 
among his dinner-cards, and similar docu- 
ments from Emanuel and Hunt and Roskell 
greet him side by side with his ball en- 
gagements ; not that these eminent firms 
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would press for payment under ordinary 
circumstances-that is, with any ordinary 
chance of ever getting their dues ; far be 
such low trade, ready-money ways from 
them ; but there is moderation in aU 
things ; they have already waited for several 
years ; and Mr. Vivian, though popular 
enough in society, is not quite sufficiently 
celebrated to make his custom worth having 
in itself, and is a young man of no expecta- 
tions whatsoever. 

" Life is growing unendurable,'' he thinks, 
" under this vile and increasing custom of 
bill-sending. I must get a secretary to 
weed my correspondence before I see it ; 
or tell my man to bum all suspicious-looking 
documents directly they come. As if it 
were not awkward enough to lay one's 
hands on any cash for pocket-money, with- 
out these cursed bills coming in, expecting 
to be paid, forsooth. Pay bills 1 What in 
the world will your trades-people ask 
next ?" 

These choice reflections finished, wild 
visions of suicide or flight flit through the 
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noble Lancer's mind; and even — ^wildest 
but most effectual of all — dreams of acced- 
ing to the polite requests made to him; 
but how ? That is the question I And a 
problem which (Edipus himself could scarcely 
solve. 

" I have it !" he exclaims at last with 
some exultation. " I wonder I never 
thought of that before ! What can they 
want with money, a lot of girls and an old 
woman, living up in the north-west ? The 
mother must sell out some of her shares 
and things, or her house property, or some- 
thing; two or three thousand would set 
me straight, and it is a positive shame that 
I should be beset at all comers like a rat 
in a hole, for want of them, while they have 
actually more than they can have any 
necessity for. A very little more economy 
in the year would be nothing to them, and 
the money just now is everjrthing to me." 

Thus lightly alluding to the self-denial 
of others, and cheerfully contemplating 
reducing his family to beggary, Vivian puts 
on his gloves with a jaunty air and saunters 
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iWth into tho street ; he determines to 
i^V,^ tiiut^ by tho tlWock, and the bull by 
itH horuH^ wul let hi» grateful relations 
know hw iiujH>mJ desire at once. This 
lv«iiJw in quickened by a little adventure 
he luwti* Nvith iu 8t James's Street. 

*• Well met I v>ld fellow/' says Sir Der- 
>wnt NVurriu^toin >vith great warmth, from 
the ^tejk* of the " Army and Navy." " I 
>vtt8i ju^t wming to look you up. Haven't 
ween you for a week past Quite given up 
bilUaixU* Viviaix T 

" I l\ave had other engagements," says 
Vivum, ratl^er stittiy ; he is by no means so 
ohmined with the rencontre as his friend 
15* ; few men feel perfectly at ease with 
their oi^itora. Not that this young man 
is geneiuUy teased with any squeamish ideas 
of obligation ; but to-day he sees a Pur- 
pose, a settled Purpose, gleaming fit)m the 
baronet's eye, 

"The little Emmeline, eh?" says Sir 
Derwent, grinning pleasantly. " Nice 
amusement for two or three months she is, 
I daresay ; but the thing will be to provide 
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her with an honest and suitable calling 
when you're tired of her. Johnson's so 
uncommonly particular, he won't have her 
back again at * Le Joyux ;' to hear him 
talk, all the dancers there are Susannahs, 
from Beauregard downward. * Couldn't 
do it, sir, really couldn't ! All my em- 
ployees are most select,' " concludes the 
baronet with a sarcastic imitation of the 
pious manager's oracular manner. 

" I am in rather a hurry," says Vivian, 
trying to pass on. "When I'm tired of 
her, my dear fellow, I'll come to you for 
advice, at present " 

" I had rather a run of ill-luck, last 
night," interrupted Sir Derwent, plunging 
into the middle of things at once. " A 
deuced run of ill-luck, in fact ; and, in short, 
if you could let me have that £500, Vivian, 
it would be a convenience. You see I have 
a slight prejudice, in common with a good 
many other English gentlemen, in favour of 
settling these little affairs, between gentle- 
men, immediately." 

A slight, very slight emphasis upon the 
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" I " puts Vivian into a rage. He is rather 
easily put into a rage. 

" Confound you, Warrington !'' he says, 
in his usual elegant language ; " how is it 
possible for a pauper, a positive pauper, to 
settle up ? / never heard of one gentleman 
putting pressure upon another for his money, 
if you come to that." 

The baronet turns into his club again 
with rather a cool " 'morning." He is the 
last man in the world to put pressure upon 
any one, and resents being accused of it, 
when he has already exercised a good deal 
of patience before claiming his own. 

''Droll fellow that," he reflects, as he 
lounges into the luxurious reading-room of 
the fashionable resort where English males 
can keep themselves to themselves ; " very 
droll. Seemed as savage with me as 
though I owed him something. However, 
it was annoying for him to be asked for it, 
and it was rather iUrbred of me to do it. 
It is always ill-bred to ask for money.'* 

Then he subsides into " Bell's Life," and 
is still. 
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Vivian, with a scowl on his handsome red 
face, calls a passing hansom (he never takes 
his own cab to the suburban residence of 
his family) and is driven quickly to the 
desired goal, his spirits rising as he goes. 
He hopes to-day's close will see the last of 
his troubles for some time, and that in a 
week or so (when the selling-out business he 
has arranged so charmingly in his own mind 
has been accomplished) he shall be free. 

" All hope abandon, ye who enter here," 
might have been written over the door of 
the drawing-room, which Vivian hastily 
enters unannounced, on his arrival. All 
the Vivian family, mother and daughters, 
are out, excepting pink and white Claude, 
looking, " oh so soft, oh so pure, oh so 
fair," and yet forming in herself an airy 
battery (stronger than legions of armed 
men) against any encroachment on the 
household revenues. Trust extravagant 
Claude (who already thinks their annual 
income a scanty pittance scarcely worth 
living on), not to let any of it part com- 
pany. She grasps it with an iron hand. 

n— 2 
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" Vivian T' — with a pretty assumed 
air of astonishment, as that warrior 
comes into her presence. " Has your 
health suddenly given way, or has the 
season abruptly terminated, to cause this 
flattering visit ? Something unusual must 
have occurred ; what, oh what is it T 

" Where's my mother, and the rest ?" 
says Vivian, paying no heed to these ameni- 
ties. " I have come up to talk over a 
matter of business — most important busi- 
ness." 

He does not scruple to accept Claude's 
proposition that it must be something very 
much out of the common that occasions 
this stretch of politeness to his kindred. 

•'They are all out, even mamma," says 
Claude, airily ; " gone to show themselves 
in the &shionable parks, I believe, at 
half-a-crown an hour — coachman extra. 
Under those circumstances, I preferred to 
stay at home ; and if you want any one to 
talk over business with, I'm your man; 
though I never thought business was much 
in your line, Vivian. Now I'm as clear- 
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headed as possible, and finance is my par- 
ticular department ; and finance I should 
conclude (interrogatively) is the subject 
you wish to converse upon ?" 

" Clear of brains, I should think you 
mean your head is," says Vivian, testily. 
As you know, he is never complimentary 
to his sisters. " However, I may as well 
tell you, you will hear soon enough ; I 
am hard up, and in debt, and something 
must be done. Some of the property must 
be sold off and the capital realised ; I 
suppose there is no money lying by unin- 
vested that I could have ? Uncle Paynter 
keeps me shamefully ignorant of the family 
affairs." 

" I think not," answers Claude, producing 
a dainty little Russia leather purse from her 
pocket, and pensively gazing into its in- 
terior. " Five shillings is the only unin- 
vested capital / know anything of It is 
what I have remaining of my quarter's allow- 
ance, my little All; but as a tribute to 
fraternal affection I am willing to surrender 
my last crust ; my brother, take it." 
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She places the five shillings in Vivian's 
hand, but he pushes them back impa- 
tiently. 

" Don't be a fool, Claude," he says, with 
scanty politeness ; " I don't consider this a 
joke, if you do. A thousand is the very 
least sum that will be any use to me, and 
that will only imperfectly stave off* my im- 
mediate difficulties/' 

" You talk very coolly, Vivian, I must 
say," exclaims Claude, roused. *' Pray how 
do you think we are to get a thousand pounds 
all in a minute ? You despise us already, 
— our way of living, our neighbourhood, 
our household arrangements altogether, — 
and no wonder — they are mean and shabby 
enough. Heaven knows I but it seems odd 
that you, who speak so lightly of * staving 
off* your immediate diflSculties with a 
thousand pounds,' should come to us for 
assistance." 

"You don't understand," says Vivian, 
with mighty superiority. " Of course the 
sons of a family always expect more than 
the daughters, and it is surely no hard 
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thing that I ask for a little of what will 
certainly be mine at my mother's death 
now, when it would be of such infinite use 
to me ; anybody but Uncle Paynter would 
think nothing of it." 

" You think ' it's ill waiting for dead 
men's shoes,' in fact? It's so indeU- 
cate alluding to people's demise in that 
way." 

Vivian, busy arranging a war-like tie 
before an ormolu console table, pays no 
attention to Claude's reproof. Presently 
he turns round with an energetic and busi- 
ness like air, and (after all not sorry to 
have the garrulous reproaches of Mrs. 
Vivian and the disappointed looks of his 
sisters off his hands) exclaims— 

** Well, I'm off. You quite understand, 
Claude, that it is absolutely necessary I 
should have this money by hook or by 
crook, and that less than a thousand will 
be of no mortal use ? You can explain it 
all to the mother" — (he has given no expla- 
nations, but he ignores that slight fact)— 
'* make the urgency of the case clear to her, 
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and put things in the right light, and then 
doubtless she and old Paynter will have 
arranged for me to have two or three thou- 
sand by the end of the week." 

" Excuse me, Vivian," says Claude, loftily, 
her blue eyes flashing scintillations of scorn, 
" if I refuse to be the means of reducing 
our fiimily any further to genteel poverty. 
What do you expect us to economise in, 
when you have lessened our annual income 
by appropriating part of mamma's property 
to yourself ? To live in Ratcliffe Highway 
or St. Giles's instead of St. John's Wood, 
and to have vegetables three times a week 
instead of meat every day ? So far from 
using my persuasions for your exorbitant 
desires to be granted, I shall do everything 
in my power to prevent it ; and I should 
like to see the Uncle Paynter, or the 
Uncle Anybody else who dare touch our 
capital without my consent." 

She stands, a velvety tiger, in the middle 
of the room. Propriety and property are 
the two things that touch Claude most 
nearly; she is extravagant, yet near, if 
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you can imagine such an anomaly ; gene- 
rous, yet mean. Her pink cheeks, smooth, 
delicate, downy, and utterly unsuggestive 
of mottled soap and hard water ; her long, 
curling, dark eyelashes, and her burnished 
ormolu hair, are the cheeks, eyelashes, and 
hair of a Venus, but her attitude is the 
attitude of a Medea. She looks at once a 
pretty baby with its colour just coming, 
and a passionate woman. 

*^ Then I shall be ruined," says Vivian, 
with gloomy defiance. " I must either 
throw up my commission, or be made bank- 
rupt, which will come to the same thing in 
the end. I should have thought even you 
would have preferred the loss of a few 
luxuries " 

" Luxuries 1" interpolates Claude, sar- 
castically. 

" To a public exposure. For myself, I 
tell you frankly, I should not bear it. I 
should either leave Europe, or commit 
suicide. Most likely commit suicide." 

He is right in imagining Claude would 
detest an esclandre, but she does not quite 
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believe matters are so bad as they are, and 
fancies Vivian's representations are more 
than half a device to get money. Above 
all, she does not believe any inducement 
would persuade him to go the length of 
killing himself. 

'* Not you," she says lightly, recovering 
her temper. "Europe — I think I might 
even say London — will not have looked 
its last upon you for a good thirty years 
yet, I don't doubt. And as for committing 
suicide, why, I don't believe you'd even die 
game with thousands of admirers gazing 
upon you — upon a — a — guillotine, say, 
much less in the soHtude of your chamber.'* 

" You are utterly heartless," says Vivian, 
unthinking of its being his own normal 
condition. People who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones, but they often do 
it, nevertheless. " Utterly heartless and 
depraved. A woman without natural affec- 
tion " 

" Don't quote Scripture, it's profane," 
remarks Claude, immoved. "Are you 
going ? If," — ^following him to the door, 
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and waving her hand in the attitude 
of benediction— "if, my dear Vivian, my 
blessing is of the slightest use to you,- re- 
ceive it. You are welcome to it." 

" Curse you !" says Vivian, unexpectedly, 
looking back fi'om the steps into the hall ; 
and so, with this brotherly farewell, slams 
the hall door, and departs. 

" How coarse Vivian is I" thinks Claude, 
liazily, as she goes back to the drawing- 
room, and gaze3 half at the timepiece and 
half at her own pretty image behind it. 
" He is a downright bourgeois in manners, 
though not in birth and blood. I cannot 
think what makes him so different from 
other men. I feel so exhausted, I really 
must have a dose of sal volatile before the 
others come back. But what a mercy no 
one was at home but me 1 No one else 
would have half combated him, and I 
flatter myself I paid him back in his own 
coin pretty well. But he is bourgeois 1 
Fancy using that blasphemously threaten- 
ing language to a lady 1" 

"When all London rings with my dis- 
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giaoe,' says Yhian biiiefl% to hnn?^ftlf as 
he joameys townward; '^and when I die 
hy m J own hand, as I shall do when that 
disgrace oomes^ m j dainty sister will re- 
pent, and wish she had not carried matters 
with quite such a high hand. One thing, 
my fortunes win always touch hers." 



CHAPTER IX. 

^" Prince Thomas is my eldest son, 

A sober prince is he, 
And from the day we breech'd him 

Till now he's twenty-three, 
He never caused disquiet 

To his poor mamma and me. 
At school they never flogged him. 

At college though Dot fast. 
Yet his little go and great go, 

He creditably passed ; 
And made his year's allowance 

For eighteen months to last." 

Claude repents a little — a very little — 
before the delightful future which Vivian 
is propheticaQy gloating over has dawned ; 
she feels tiny twinges of remorse all day, 
and these culminate in a settled sense of 
dissatisfaction in the quiet of her nightly 
chamber. 
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, "I might have pitied him more, poor 
fellow \" she thinks, intently examining 
a particularly slight irregularity in one 
rose-satin cheek, which her love of admira- 
tion magnifies into a spot and blemish. 
"I still think it is very mean in him to 
want to wrest mamma s income from her 
while she is alive ; but then, to be short of 
the needful really is so distressing, that 
one can make excuses for him — in one's 
calmer moments. Certainly, I don't see 
my way clear to rendering him any sub- 
stantial assistance — it is out of the ques- 
tion his own idea — but I might have given 
him my sympathy and advice. I'll do it 
now. Ill write and advise him to go to 
Estcourt. I don't see why we women of 
the family should always be bothered with 
all the business ; and if Vivian won't apply 
to Uncle Paynter in the first instance, it 
seems to me that Estcourt is the proper 
person to go to." 

She gives a last, lingering, searching 
glance at the unfortunate mistake in her 
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cheek (which no one else but herself would 
have even detected without the strongest 
known microscope). 

" Yes/' she says aloud, sorrowfully, " this 
place does stick up more tban the rest, I'm 
sure ; it feels quite round and rough." 

Then she departs from the contemplation 
of her charms and imaginary failings, and de- 
votes herself to caligraphy and composition. 
Flinging the window open wide and a blue 
shawl over her person, she prepares to burn 
the midnight oil. 

" My dear Vivian, 

" Truly do the Scriptures say, ^ The 
want of money is the root of all evil.' It 
caused the unfortunate squabble between 
yoii and me this afternoon, for which, now 
I come to think of it, I am heartily sorry. 
You know I never was one to spoon very 
badly on my relatives, nor to give up my 
Ufe to the bettering of their condition, but 
nevertheless I am willing to give you the 
best I have — advice. How sad that it is 
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nerer taken ! Whr not 20 to see Estcooit ? 
He is shrewd and bcisuies&-fikey and would, 
perliaps, be able to teU 70a a way out of 
your difEcultiesw What h more, he is 
niaking m>nejr, an unusual, and, indeed, 
unique thing in our {annlj, and perhaps 
would be even able to lend you some — 
always with good security and interest. 
Now show you forget and forgive, there's a 
good boy, by acting on my suggestion, 
which I am sure is a wise one. Let me 
hear at an early date (to use a City term) 
that you have been over to spend the day 
at Beckenham, and availed yourself of Est- 
court's fraternal attentions. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

" Claude." 

This is the final effort of her brain, which 
she resolved to send forth into the wide 
world, and then, with the sweet feeling of 
having done her duty, subsides into a well- 
earned repose. 

Estcourt, eldest hope of the Vivians, is a 
doctor in good practice^ living among the 
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handsome seats and leafy lanes of Kent ; he 
is as diflferent from his younger brother as 
prudence, hard work, and saving habits can 
make him. But then he is married, and 
matrimony entails carefulness with far-seeing 
men, except in the case of people of large 
fortune ; and Ermenhilda, his wife, being a 
lady of extravagance, necessitates his bping 
more than ordinarily thrifty. A hard hand 
at a bargain is Estcourt Vivian, and he has 
almost reduced his horses to the two tradi- 
tional wisps of hay. 

" Little spit-fire !" says the receiver of 
Claude's letter, about two p.m. on the fol- 
lowing day, when he recognizes the writing. 
*' What can she have to say now, I wonder ? 
Something venomous, no -doubt.'' 

He is just commencing luncheon, and a 
goodly array of appetising but at the same 
time substantial viands is spread around him. 
Vivian's dissipated life has not yet spoiled 
his appetite, and on his early mornings, 
when he has managed to drag himself up in 
time for a ten o'clock breakfast, he is gener- 
ally ready for a prodigious luncheon by two, 

VOL. I. 12 
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being by no means an admirer of the " glass 
of sherry and a biscuit in the middle of the 
day" system. 

"Go to see Estcourt, and have those cold 
searching eyes of his look me through and 
through 1 No, thank you/' says he, when 
he has first mastered the contents of Claude's 
billet. " He would think he had a right to 
inquire about my every action for years 
past, and interfere most confoundedly with 
my aflfeirs for ever after. Not if I know it." 

It is at the beginning of luncheon that he 
thus expresses his sentiments in the beau- 
tiful and popular language of the day, when 
his inner man is somewhat sinking ; after 
two or three glasses of wine and a P^rigord 
pie or so, he is so resuscitated that he begins 
to wonder why he should fear Estcourt, or 
any other man. 

'* Perhaps it's not such a bad idea, after 
all," he thinks at last. " I'll take the train 
down to Beckenham this very afternoon. 
It's a bore, of course ; people never will help 
you out of your difficulties without pulling 
such long faces, and preaching such moving 
discourses ; but I suppose I must endure it." 
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He resolves to endure it ; and four o'clock 
finds him striding energetically along the 
Beckenham lanes. The morning has been 
rainy, but now the clouds have rolled away, 
and the afternoon sunlight is slanting down 
upon freshened grass and flowers, and happy 
pastured kine. A sky-lark, hidden among 
the green com during the showers, rises 
(evidently without having caught a sore 
throat from the damp), into the breezy blue ; 
and a delicious, flowery, earthy odour comes 
from the moistened hedges. All nature 
looks young and dewy. 

".You'd really wonder any one could be 
got to live in the country," reflects Vivian, 
as he marches along with miUtary precision. 
" The roads are so abominably muddy and 
uneven ; and you don't meet a thing even 
at half-past four in the afternoon — except 
waggons of manure." 

This is the result of his observation of 
God-made beauties. He prefers art. 

Very much like the town-mouse and 
the country-mouse look the two brothers 
as they meet upon the carriage-drive in front 

12—2 
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of Estcourt's house ; Estcourt in strictly 
professional, not to say old-fashioned and 
thread-bare garments, Vivian clothed cap- 
^pie in the extreme of military foppish- 
ness. The country-mouse is just starting 
forth in a high open carriage, his servant 
driving. 

" Is it really you V he says, stopping as 
he encounters and recognises Vivian. "How- 
extraordinary I You favour our retired life 
so little, that you must excuse me for 
scarcely believing my eyes at first. Just 
starting on my third round to-day ; been 
wet through twice ; changed, had a hard 
biscuit, and came out again each time ; — 
there's work for you ! Shan't be long this 
time, home for dinner at six ; you'll go in 
and talk to Hilda, I suppose." 

Ennenhilda is ^very fond of her soldier 
brother. 

" Yes ;" Vivian is glad of a reprieve. 
" You'll be home before long, you say ? I 
came down to have a private talk with you 
on business matters, and I am due in town 

at nine o'clock." 
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" On second thoughts," hastily says Est- 
court, who to say truth is dreadfully jealous 
of any male thing, relative or otherwise, that 
approaches his wife, and already repents of 
the munificent ofier he has made his brother 
of a t^te-k-t^te with her ; " don't you think 
you had better go with me ? We could not 
have a better opportunity for a private con- 
versation. Smith, you may get down ; Mr. 
Vivian will hold the reins for me when I 
get out." 

The thing being thus summarily arranged, 
Vivian obediently takes Smith's place, and 
they start forth at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, the mud plentifully bespattering 
their clothes as they go. It is a new position 
for the young officer, sitting in dirty boots 
and besprinkled coat, in a country-made gig, 
with the agreeable prospect of taking groom s 
place, by holding the reins when Estcourt 
stops to visit his patients. 

" If you had written to say you were 
coming, I would have tried to stay at home 
for an afternoon:— almost impossible, though. 
It's such a tremendously busy time just 
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now! Just getting out the midsummer 
bills, you know — and there was such a great 
deal of illness about here in the winter and 
spring/' 

" You find yours a good practice, appa- 
rently," remarks Vivian, politely. 

" Good 1 almost too good : it's gigantic. 
Everybody for miles round sends for Dr. 
Vivian, until I have scarcely time to eat or 
to sleep. The small-pox epidemic has made 
me even busier, too, than usual this year, 
(Vivian draws back with a shudder), what 
with vaccination and the disease itself. Just 
before you came I vaccinated two girls' 
schools ; had them all seated in a row with 
their sleeves turned up ready, so as not to 
waste a moment. Did the whole lot in an 
hour ; — ten pounds. There's quick work 
for you I" 

" I wish I could hit upon as quick a way 
of making money," says Vivian, breaking 
the ice. " It was about that I wanted to 
speak to you, Estcourt." 

*' I supposed so," replied the elder, calmly. 
" Business with you always means money. 
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But you must not imagine I always get it 
as quickly as that. Last week I was up 
three nights running, and shall not get a 
farthing for it, besides being actually out of 
pocket for things supplied ; but you can't 
see a poor creature starving for want of 
absolute necessaries.'' 

'' No, indeed," says Vivian, glad to find 
his brother in so compassionate a frame of 
mind. 

" It wouldn't be for the credit of the 
profession," interrupts Estcourt, hastily, 
fearful of being thought soft-hearted, as, 
indeed, he was not. ' "Not that people 
ought to be encouraged who marry, and 
have children, and get ill, on an annual 
income of nothing at all ; far from it. But 
you can't have people die imder your care, 
you know." 

" Certainly not." 

" Nobody works so hard as a doctor," con- 
tinues Estcourt, warming with his theme — 
" nobody. His time is never his own, 
night or day. Outsiders may think they 
make large profits, and I don't dispute 
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that the bills may seem large for perhaps 
a few hours' attendance, but look at the 
immense strain, and the quantity of cases 
where they don't get paid at all. And 
then the education. I don't suppose your 
army examinations, Vivian, are aujrthing 
at all like our M.B. one." 

" I don't suppose they are," replies Vivian, 
accommodatingly. 

" Then there is the anxiety lest one's 
cases should not go on well, and all the 
blame is laid on the doctor if they don't. 
1 declare I believe the relatives of a patient, 
if he dies, whether of fever, small-pox, old 
age, or what not, would willingly bring it 
in murder against the medical man who 
has attended him, especially among poor 
l)eople. Only this morning when I visited 
a patient with confluent small-pox — fright- 
ful case, man, sure to die — (you need not 
get so near the side of the carriage — changed 
my clothes twice since then), — ^his wife 
seemed quite aggrieved because he was not 
any better, and said to my face, * The medi- 
cine does not do him a bit o' good — not a 
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bit — no more than so much water/ — ^as if 
we could cure them by magic." 

" It is hard lines," says Vivian, sym- 
pathisingly. 

" I would not make one of my sons a 
doctor for the world ; I am certain it is 
the most slaving of any of the professions, 
and one cannot even eat in peace. I never 
have a quiet meal from week's end to week's 
end ; and after dinner, just when I am 
hoping, for a little rest and an evening to 
myself, some one invariably comes for me 
to go six or eight miles through the lanes, 
or across the common. All very well in 
summer, but no joke in winter, I can tell 

you." 

" No, indeed," says Vivian, as a large 
cake of mud flies up and plants itself in his 
eye. " Detestable, I should think." 

"Then, probably, Vm called up in the 
night, and have to saddle my own horse, 
both of us only half awake. The distances 
are the one thing against country practices. 
But here we are at one of my stopping 
places. Take the reins, will you, Vivian ; 
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I shall not be more than ten minutes. 
When I come out again, we will talk over 
your affairs." 

Vivian is left, feeling remarkably un- 
comfortable. 

" And it is about time," he mutters 
to himself discontentedly, though Heaven 
knows he has hitherto shown no great 
hurry or ,alacrity. " Estcourt has been 
talking about his own affairs long enough. 
How selfish people are 1" 

True, Vivian, they are. 

A cart-load of hay from a neighbouring 
farm comes by, a man and a boy with it, 
who stare hard at Vivian as they pass. 

'* Bean't that the doctor's carriage ?" the 
man whispers suspiciously to his compa- 
nion (Vivian has begun to drive slowly 
along the road). " And 'tain't the doctor, 
nor yet Smith in it. How did 'ee coom by 
that gig, young man V he calls out loudly 
to the pink of Lancers. 

Vivian gives him a withering glance, but 
deigns no reply. 

" How did 'ee coom by it, I say ?" asks 
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the man persistently, leaving his own vehi- 
cle and laying a detaining hand on the rib- 
bons of Vivian's horse. " This be the 
doctor's carriage." 

His rustic mind clings with dreadful 
pertinacity to its one idea. 

"Take your hand off!" says Vivian in a 
passion, with a stroke upon it of the whip 
he has been using to flick away the flies. 
"Be off directly, and take away your in- 
fernal cart before it has given me the hay 
fever, or it will be the worse for you." 

" It's one of doctor's friends, loikely," 
whispers the boy. " After all, he wur 
going almost too slow for a thief." 

They pass on, the man muttering that 
he only meant to do the doctor a good 
turn, and looking at his waled hand. 

" The long distances the one objection- 
able thing in a country practice !" reflects 
Vivian in disgust after this adventure. " I 
should imagine every part of it was objec- 
tionable. What imbecile boors! And I 
don't know how many million particles of 
that confounded hay have gone up my nose, 
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it has given me quite a cold in the 
head/' 

He fetches out his pocket-handker- 
chief, pauses, and then says with resig- 
nation — "If I tied it round at once it 
would answer two purposes, for I see a 
manure-cart coming." 

Fortunately at this juncture Estcourt 
makes his appearance, bustling and busy. 

" Now, then, Vivian, out with your 
troubles," he says, as he re-ascends the gig. 
" I don't promise to help you, you know, 
but I can give you advice." 

How ready every one is with that un- 
marketable and undesirable commodity! 
Every one has such a deal to give, and 
nobody wants to take it. It is quite a 
drug. 

" First of all, then," commences Vivian, 
" I am in a deuce of a scrape." 

" You generally are, though, aren't you ? 
It's nothing new ?" 

" But this is the culminating point and 
climax of all my scrapes. People are dun- 
ning me on all sides for money, and in 
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a month I shall be made bankrupt — 
cashiered." 

"I shouldn't do that," says Estcourt. 
" I should advise you to sell your com- 
mission." 

" Sell my commission !" 

" Yes ; sell your commission, and quit 
the army," repeats Estcourt, unmoved. 

" Quit the army !" Vivian is gaping 
aghast. The one thing he loves best in the 
world is his uniform. 

" Certainly. I don't suppose you would 
care to join the ranks ; and I should re- 
commend your leaving the soldier's life and 
getting some other business or profession" — 
C' Business I" thinks Vivian with scorn) — 
" immediately. It is rather late for you 
to begin to study, but that diflficulty might 
be got over with perseverance ; and I say 
to you, begin to read law or medicine at 
once." 

Vivian is well-nigh speechless with amaze- 
ment at these decisive measures. 

" No doubt commerce is the way to make 
money ; the tea trade, for instance, now is 
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one of the most lucrative businesses out ; 
but I suppose you would object to that, 
though so many of the highest English 
families are in it," says Estcourt, continu- 
ing the strain. "But you would have a 
good chance in the law, I should imagine ; 
we were allowed to choose our own profes- 
sions, or else it seems rather strange that 
neither of us has hitherto followed our 
father's, when we should have the benefit 
of his name and connection.'* 

" I couldn't read a law-book to save my 
life." 

" Do you prefer medicine ? Then I have 
an excellent plan. Come and live with me 
as a pupil, where you will see plenty of 
practice, and have time for study too ; and 
you can keep running up to London for 
your exams, until you are a fully-fledged 
Sawbones." 

It is not without qualms that he makes 
this handsome proposal ; he has hitherto 
avoided pupils and assistants of all sorts on 
Ermenhilda's account. 

" Of course the work would seem hard at 
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first ; getting up at night is trying, and I 
dare say you would catch two or three 
complaints, with not being used to it, but 
you would soon get over that. What do 
you say V 

" It would not suit me at all," answers 
Vivian, sulkily. " Why, you have just said 
yourself that you wouldn't make a son of 
yours a doctor because of the hard work. 
I hate hard work, and I detest sick people." 

** Beggars must not be choosers, my dear 
Vivian," Estcourt remarks merrily. " You 
seem to forget that, first, economy, and 
then, making money, are the two things 
requisite in your case ; the sale of your 
commission would pay your most pressing 
debts ; and then you could live rent and 
board free, with the mother, if you study 
law, and with me if you studied medi- 
cine." 

Neither of these charming prospects ap- 
pears to delight Vivian much. 

" Well, what do you propose yourself ?" 
says Estcourt at length. 

" I thought, — I had hoped " (Vivian is 
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hesitating and rather embarrassed, his 
shrewd and far-seeing brother is different 
froir a lot of women to deal with) " that you 
would be able to set me straight ; to lend 
me a little money in fact, just to wipe off 
old scores, and let me begin afresh. I am 
anxious not to leave the army ; no other 
profession would suit me half so well ; and 
I do not like to desert my colours.'' 

** It is all very well to talk of not desert- 
ing your colours during a war," says Est- 
court ; " but I don't know that there is 
anything particularly heroic in remaining a 
Lancer while your duties consist principally 
of riding in the Park by day and dancing 
by night. Nevertheless, the plan you sug- 
gest might have been a good one (if you 
could have given good security and interest, 
and if you really meant to reform after- 
ward and live on your pay), but it happens 
to be an impossible one ; I haven't the 
money, my dear fellow, I really haven't." 

*' I thought," says Vivian, incredulously, 
*' that you were holding forth just now 
upon the goodness of your practice, and 
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the lucrativeness of the medical profession 
generally/' 

" But you forget how much I have to 
pay away every year, what with the con- 
eluding payments for my practice and in- 
suring my life, — ^you see I owe duties now 
to my wife and family — and my mere house- 
hold expenses are very great. How much 
do you owe T 

In for a penny, in for a pound. Vivian an- 
swers with unusual frankness and veracity. 
" About three thousand." 

" Three thousand 1 You, a single man ? 
However did you manage to run into debt 
to that extent ?" 

"Easily enough, what with wine and 
cigars and women," says Vivian, thinking 
he may as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb. " Do you find spending money so 
very difficult T 

" I am a married man," says Estcourt, 
gravely ; " yet I should consider myself 
utterly dishonest to get into debt even with 
a wife and family." 

There is silence for a few minutes, and 

VOL. I. 13 
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then the cloctor descends again to visit a 
certain ancient gentleman^ who has nothing 
really the matter with him^ but would be 
mortally offended if you told him so ; pre- 
ferring to spend two hundred pounds a 

medical attendant^ and upon bread-pills 
and ''aqua pura'^ medicines. Invalidism 
might be a very delightful and enviable 
thing, from the way some people cling to 
it, when they might be as hearty as any 
one if they would only think so. 

Estcourt comes back, and they begin 
their homeward journey, Vivian impatiently 
scratching the mud off his coat, spot by 
spot, and his brother looking thoughtfully 
forward into the dim distance. Then the 
latter begins to talk, on a different subject 
from Vivian's difficulties. 

" That is such a funny old fellow I have 
ju8t left," he says, perhaps thinking it his 
duty to entertain his visitor. " He hasn't 
an ache or a pain but what some regular 
employment would cure, yet he sends for 
me constantly, and takes any amount of 
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mediciBe week by week ; he imagined him- 
self very ill yesterday and sent for some 
more pilk ; my diapenser always knows 
what sort to send to Violet Lawn. * Panis 
siccus/ and this morning, I am happy 
to find, he has quite recovered. As might 
be expected, from such strong and power- 
ful medicine. " 

" What an old fool he must be to be so 
imposed upon !" says Vivian. " So you 
do not mean to help me, Estcourt ?" 

" Not in the way you wish, I am 
ifraid. I really should not be justified in 
ioing it, because of Ermenhilda and the 
children." 

" No, keep your money now you have it," 
says Vivian, bitterly. "You would not be 
respected, nor loved, nor looked up to with- 
out it. Everybody tramples on those who 
are down. ' Wealth makes the man, the 
want of it the fellow.' " 

He seems growing brilliant under re- 
peated misfortunes, and believes himself 
to have made a literal and appropriate 
quotation from the standard poets. " You 

13—2 
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will think over my advice T says Estcourt, 
" I am sure it would be the best thing for 
you in the end." 

" I shall never leave the army until the 
force of circ^^^nce, compeU me, if that is 
your advice/' 

They would scarcely be chosen for a 
" Damon and Pythias," or " David and 
Jonathan" just now, these two ; there is a 
scowl on Vivian's face, and a harassed con- 
traction on Estcourt's brow. 

" We are nearly at home, now," says the 
latter, at lengtL " You will come in, of 
course, and dine? or Ermenhilda will be 
very disappointed." 

"I think not," says Vivian, "I have 
rather altered my mind, and shall go back 
to town by the 6.40. train. I scarcely feel 
up to ladies' society, until I have had a B. 
and S. or an eye-opener, or something" 
(Estcourt's house is not celebrated for its 
liquoring up). "Give my love to Hilda 
and the children. Good-bye." 

" I will at least drive you to the station," 
Estcourt speaks rather eagerly, perhaps; 
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not unmindful of the small "Dinner for two," 
which was on the carpet at home. "And you 
must not think me unkind for what I have 
said, Vivian ; it was all with the very best 
intentions." 

" No doubt," says Vivian, dryly. " But 
hell is paved with the very best intentions, 
you know, Estcourt. I shall not be likely 
to apply to you for a way out of my diffi- 
culties again ; I should have preferred rather 
fewer intentions, and more substantial help." 

Then, refusing his brother's offer, he walks 
off; like the ghost in Hamlet — "He's 
offended, and he stalks away ;" a very mus- 
cular, but a very miserable ghost, hating all 
mankind but himself. 

Weary, weary are the days spent in try- 
ing to beg or borrow money ! My advice 
is, inherit it if you can ; earn it if you can't 
inherit it ; but never, never borrow ! Besides 
the humiliation, which is greater than was 
ever experienced by a black negro slave — 
after borrowing comes paying back. 



CHAPTEE X. 

" Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear ; 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 
Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year.'* 

Thackeray. 

" His lordship wishes to speak to you in the 
library, sir, for a few minutes, if you are dis- 
engaged," says a stiff and haughty footman 
to Drage Seyton, one pouring July morning 
about one o'clock, p.m., when the steady 
rain-fall prevents the world of fashion from 
taking its usual before-luncheon trot. " Wot 
message shall I take, sir V 

" TeU Lord Abbotsford I will be with 
him in a short time," says Drage, carelessly, 
looking up from his * Charivari.' " When I 
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have finished this * Punch/ in fact. In the 
library, you say T 

The stately flunkey bows an affirmative, 
and departs to deliver as much of his mes- 
sage as he thinks suitable for the ears of his 
master ; he uses his discretion in the matter, 
and certainly does not tell the peer that his 
son is keeping him waiting while he finishes 
his comic paper. How thankfiil we ought 
to be to our domestics for so discreetly 
giving or keeping back our messages, or 
parts of our messages, according to their own 
sweet will and judgment ! 

Diana and Drage Seyton and Lady Ab- 
botsford are sitting in the morning-room of 
the Abbotsford town residence, the rain 
letting them from their various usual occu- 
pations at this hour. Diana, for a wonder, 
is writing letters, an employment about as 
congenial to her as a French made-dish would 
be to a cannibal ; and Drage has a strong 
personal interest in her epistles, or he would 
have gone down to his club long ago, despite 
the weather. 

" My dear boy," says Lady Abbotsford in 
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a flutter, when John Thomas has received 
his orders and disappears, " what can it be 
about ? I live in continual dread, I assure 
you, Drage, lest your father should express 
a wish that all intimacy with the Vivians 
should be put a stop to. Don't you think 
you had better go at once ? He does not 
like to be kept waiting.'' 

She nods mysteriously in the direction of 
the library door, and Drage rises and 
stretches himself. 

" Certainly, mother, if you like, but there 
is no such great hurry ; nobody is likely to 
go out before luncheon, I suppose, in this 
cheering weather. Don't finish those letters 
before I come back, Diana, I want to hear 
what arrangements you are making." 

"Don't be long, then, for pity's sake," 
says Diana, disconsolately. " I am sick and 
tired to death of writing ; what a disgusting 
employment it is ! How it c^:amps the hand, 
and rounds the back, and gives one the 
headache, to be sm-e 1 It is my opinion it's 
the fruitful source of all the ills that flesh 
is heir to ; I wish I had never learned how 
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to write. Don't expect me to take up the 
compulsory education question ; I am quite 
convinced the three R's are three great 
curses, and people are much better off with- 
out them if they did but know it." 

" The loss of your morning ride has made 
you fretful, my dear Diana," says Drage, 
laughing, as he closes the door and goes off 
to confront his paternal relative, feeling 

ouite comfortable and not in the least 

J. 

shaking in his boots ; at forty one has got 
over nervous tremors before one's parents, 
at least in this degenerate age ; I believe 
historical annals say that in former times it 
was not so. 

Lord Abbotsford is seated at a table in 
the library, surrounded by documents, of 
course of the utmost importance to the 
House of Lords and the country generally ; 
he is dark and grave, but not in the least 
passionate or hasty, and by no means such 
a dragon as you would have imagined from 
his wife's trembling allusions to him (Lady 
Abbotsford is a timid soul, and in the 
direst diains of bondage to her husband 
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and children) ; he has the usual trimmings 
of iron-grey, and does not look so dirty as 
people with beards of that colour frequently 
do. 

" Good morning," he says politely, as 
Drage comes in and throws himself into a 
chair near the window. " What is that I 
heard you and Diana talking of yesterday, 
about some expedition — to Eichmond I 
think it was r 

" My mother has promised to chaperon 
us,'' says Mr. Seyton (youthful fledgling of 
nearly half a century 1), quite solemnly, 
" to eat maids of honour — dine, in short, 
at the Star and Garter, next Wednesday, if 
you have no objection to offer ; on the con- 
trary, you will go with us, will you not ? 
A glimpse of Arcadia would make your 
next speech as poetical as Mr. Disraeli's 
are." 

" And you have asked the Misses Vivian 
to go with you, I conclude ?" says the peer, 
rather irrelevantly. 

*' Certainly. What would the garden 
be without the rose ? or rather, what would 
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the terrace at the Star and Garter be with- 
out Claude Vivian V 

" This is too serious a matter for jesting, 
Drage; I have seen Miss Claude Vivian 
myself, as you know, and I consider it the 
height of rashness to seek her society as 
you do/' 

" The height of rashness !" says the 
Honourable Drage, with, I am afraid, some- 
what feigned astonishment. " I always 
understood it was considered rather a pru- 
dent thing to do, to see as much as possible 
of a girl before you asked her to marry 

you." 

" I should imagine there is no question 
of marriage between my son and the 
younger Miss Vivian," says Lord Abbots- 
ford, coldly. " You must be aware, Drage, 
how very destructive to my hopes such a 
union would be, and I can scarcely think 
you are serious in speaking of the matter 
as you do. It would be an exceedingly bad 
match even for a younger son of mine, if I 
had one ; and for my heir, an almost lu- 
* dicrous one." 
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How devoutly the old man wished there 
were a "Peers' Marriage Act," whereby 
they and their sons should be forbidden to 
marry below the rank of a baroness, ex- 
cept in the case of a mighty fortune on the 
lady's side ; or for the revival of the old 
sumptuary laws, with a new clause, con- 
demning the daughters of professional men 
who tried to waylay titled husbands to the 
penalty of death ! 

*^ I always understood you wanted me to 
marry," says Drage. " I am sure for the 
last fifteen years marriage has been your 
eo^Unt J; my only 'difficulty hith'rto 
has been to ward it off, and prevent myself 
being led, an unwilling bridegroom, to the 
hymeneal altar. What has suddenly made 
you change your views ? The alarming in- 
crease of the population ? Only last week, 
I see, two thousand infants presented 
themselves to the admiring gaze of their 
parents, and unfortunately only half the 
number went off the hooks ; at this rate 
we shall soon be overstocked" 

" I wanted you to marry early," says Lord 
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Abbotsford, not heeding the last valuable 
piece of information, "to check what I 
know has been a wild and ungovemed 
career ; to give you pure family ties instead 
of low and vicious connections, and thus to 
prevent your youth being spent in dissipa- 
tion and folly. I failed in my persuasions, 
as you know ; but if I had my time over 
again, I should insist upon your marrying 
at twenty, before I had lost every shred of 
authority over you/' 

^ " Married at twenty, in Hanwell at 
forty,'' says Drage, with a happy adapta- 
tion of an old proverb. " My dear father, 
content yourself ; believe me, everything is 
for the best. If I had married somebody 
of your choosing at that tender age, I 
should have probably been a divorce, a 
lunatic, or a suicide before now." 

" You have not only yourself to con- 
sider," says the peer, continuing his line of 
argument, " but the future welfare of our 
family and name ; if you mix your blue 
blood with a muddy plebeian stream, you 
will most likely see traces of it in your 
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chfldroi ; and, on the other hand, what azL 
advantage it would have heea in eveatj 
respect to ally yourself with a noble and 
wealthy feunily I But yours has been a 
lazy, useless, purposeless life, Drage, with 
not a spQxk of ambition fi>r yourself or for 
those who bear your name.^ 

" I am willing to risk TnixTng my bine 
blood,'' remarks Drage. " Claude Vivma 
is a lady to the back-bone, and not in the 
least likely to transmit any inconvenient 

pecolkrities down to her poeterily- Andl 
never heard of any of them being idiots^ 
or wall-eyed, or knock-kneed, or two-headed, 
or anything of that kind.'' 

" There is never any telling with that 
sort of people,'* says Lord Abbotsford, 
plaintively ; " they conceal things so where 
it is to their own interests." 

He is severe now, poor old man ! But 
it is hard to see — 

" The heir, with roses in his shoes 
For aye a village partner choose." 

And it is aggravating to have one's plans 
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altered, even when they are only for a day's 
pleasure; much more when they are the 
cherished plans of a life time. 

Drage taps the window-pane impatiently ; 
he respects and loves his father, but he 
adores Claude Vivian, and filial aflfection is 
found wanting when it is tried in the bal- 
ance with passion. 

" No money, no influence, no connections, 
no birth worth speaking of I" says Lord 
Abbotsford, enumerating the fruitful list of 
his son's proposed bride's delinquencies. 
** Beauty and worth are not thought any- 
thing of in our days." 

" By you, my dear father, they evidently 
are not," says Drage, reprovingly. "I 
never knew you were such a worldhng 
before. I think a great deal of them, as I 
am going to prove." 

"To your cost." The badgered father 
is of Mrs. Fielding's opinion, that the 
less of foolish so-called love there is in 
marriage the better. 

The rain still beats heavily against the 
panes ; the Hbrary is rather a dim room even 
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in the stmshine, with its great high shelves 
and heavy oaken bureaux ; in the grey light 
of the hopelessly wet day it is quite 
shadowy 9 and its two occupants look almost 
like two grim Highland chiefs defying eadi 
other to the death. 

'* Are you going to keep me much longer?^ 
says Highland chie^ junior, at length, " be- 
cause if so, I had better go and tell Diana 
to finish her letters without me ; she gave 
me to understand her constitution would 
not admit of sitting much longer over a 
desk before I came away/' 

" You have quite decided on this day at 
Bichmond T 

" Certamly." 

"And on asking the Vivians to join 
you T 



it 



Undoubt^y." 

To Richmond I" (with a groan) with 
its shady walks, its rippling river, its moon- 
light terraces, its champagne, its discreet 
waiters, its unbounded capacities for love- 
making; Drage's doom is iudeed sealed if 
he is going with his beloved one there ; the 
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chances are fifty to one against his escaping 
such multitudinous pitfalls, especially when 
he is actually eager to fall into one. 

" Then I have done," says the unhappy 
father. "You cannot escape" (Oh, his 
prophetic soul !) "except by a special in- 
tervention of Providence." (The peer seems 
to have some harrowing recollections of his 
own respecting the utter impossibility of 
resisting female charms at the celebrated 
haunt of cheese-cakes.) " I feel strongly 
inclined to disinherit you — strongly ; never 
was so near anything in my life — only dis- 
inheriting is out of date." 

" Quite," says Drage, with cordial agree- 
ment. 

" And, to tell you the truth "—(the old 
nobleman's- voice softens, and one of his 
eyes looks rather watery as he holds out 
his hand to his son) — " to tell you the truth, 
Drage, that would hurt me more than your 
imfortunate and disobedient marriage." 

Drage grasps in an eager grip the hand 
held out to him. " I believe you are com- 
ing round ; you will give your consent T 

VOL. I. 14 
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"Never willingly; if I do, it will be 
under protest. You do not know what it 
is to a father's heart to see his son throw- 
ing himself away like this." 

" You are not so anxious then for my 
being reclaimed from the ways of wicked- 
ness, and settled in the paths of virtue, as 
you were twenty years ago ?" says Drage, 
pressing him hard. " I assure you, Claude 
Vivian's is the only government under 
which I shall be likely to reform." 

" Well, there, go your way, my boy — go 
your way," answers Lord Abbotsford, eva- 
sively, not being quite prepared with a bril- 
liant repartee to this last searching question. 
" We must hope for the best, and trust that, 
with the blessing of heaven, this foolish 
passion may blow over. 'Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof ; let the morrow 
take care for the things of itself.' " 

Isn't it human nature all over — to toil, 
and plan, and scheme, and threaten, and 
weary itself to gain its ends, and when it 
finds they are positively unattainable, to 
flatter itself it was its perfect trust in Pro- 
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vidence which made it cease its eflforts? 
But if Lord Abbotsford owned the honest 
truth, he would acknowledge that there has 
been gradually creeping over him a feeling 
of satisfaction, during this conversation, 
that Drage is at last going to marry ; that 
Drage, the bettor, the racer, the roud, who 
has passed unscathed through twenty 
seasons of panoplied female charms, is at 
last going to lay down the agreeable foUies 
and the unbridled naughtiness of bachelor- 
hood, and to own that 

*^He is ripe and he is ready 
For a golden wedding-ring- 

as indeed he has been any time during the 
last quarter of a century ; that Drage's 
children will cling round his neck and call 
him grandfather ; that he shall see the 
future inheritors of his name, and dandle 
them on his knees, before he dies. There 
is indeed no time to lose ; he is in the sere 
and yellow leaf ; and even Drage's topmost 
branches, so to speak, are beginning to turn 

14—2 
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and grow barer with the first touch of 
autumn. Long, long has he overstepped 
the age Sir Walter Ealeigh considered most 
suitable for leaving celibacy behind. 

" The best time for marriage/' says he, 
*' will be towards thirty ; for as the younger 
times are unfit either to choose or to govern 
(mark that I) a wife and family ; so, if thou 
stay long, thou shalt hardly see the educa- 
tion of thy children, who, being left to 
strangers, are in eflfect lost ; and better were 
it to be unborn than to be Ul-bred; for 
thereby thy posterity shall either perish, or 
remain a shame to thy name.'' 

So when Drage goes quietly out of the 
room, thinking he has pursued his advan- 
tage as far as he decently can for one day, 
the old man is left in a strange tumult of 
mixed joy and sorrow. What an interest 
parents do take in their children, to be 
sure ; it is wonderful, and wonderful, and 
wonderful out of all whooping ; especially 
when one considers the ingratitude, the in- 
difiference,the downright cruelty they mostly 
meet with in return, and what nuisances 
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their offspring constitute themselves from 
the time they axe 

« Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms" 

in the most clothes-destroying and dis- 
agreeable manner, until middle-age, when 
they generally finally dash their fathen^ 
and mothers' hopes (of their marriage, suc- 
cess in business, virtue, or the like) to the 
ground with one fell swoop. Is there no 
answering chord in the child's breast to the 
mighty love and powerfiil laws of paternity 
and maternity ? 

Diana has finished her letters according 
to her own liking before he goes back to the 
moming-room, and has gone up-stairs to put 
on her habit before luncheon, hoping against 
hope that the weather may clear up suffi- 
ciently for her to give herself her fillip for 
the day, a quick trot on her mare Semira- 
mis, whose blood is almost as pure, and 
pedigree almost as long and unblemished 
as her own. Verily Diana would rather 
ride on a broomstick through all the con- 
tending elements of earth, air, fixe and 
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water, than not ride at all, but nevertheless 
she appreciates to the bottom of her soul 
the perfect action and easy swing of her 
thorough-bred, and prefers if possible a 
calm and dry air around her. I believe a^ 
a general rule, people like doing what they 
do well, but in riding on horseback there 
are exceptions to that rule. I know a young 
lady whose mounting always causes a wild 
hand-to-foot struggle with the groom ; who 
invariably forgets how to take the reins every 
time she rides, and pulls at the curb all on 
one side, enough to destroy the hardest 
mouthed beast in Christendom ; whose habit 
fills with air like a balloon, and floats grace- 
fully over her horse's tail, displaying to 
view pantaloons and boots (happily of a 
correct make and shape ;) who, in trotting, 
is ever going down just as the horse comes 
up, thereby causing a violent concussion ; 
and yet she persists in saying she considers 
horsemanship the most delightful amuse- 
ment possible (and really acts as if she 
meant it), even imder these trying and dis- 
tressing circumstances. 
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Diana rides perfectly, and her figure, 
though not her face, looks well " en Ama- 
zone." Her complexion is too swarthy, not 
to say yellow, and her hair too dark for the 
sombre cloth habit she wears in London, to 
be very becoming to her face (she hunts in 
scarlet). But what is beauty, so long as 
we enjoy ourselves ? Never, never is she so 
happy as when she and Semiramis, light 
hand to soft mouth, and swaying figure to 
swinging trot, take their loving pastime to- 
gether. In town, she prefers that pastime 
before luncheon, if possible ; it deranges the 
young female hair rather too much for the 
afternoon ; but sometime and somehow she 
must have it, willy-nilly. 

'* And what did your father say, my dear 
boy?" Lady Abbotsford enquires, when 
Drage enters the room ; she has been wait- 
ing on the tip- toe of expectation and anxiety 
ever since his departure ; she had been as 
near as possible going to the library door 
once, and interposing, fearing they would 
get to words, but her timid spirit had pre- 
vented her. 
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"He said a good deal At first he 
seemed afraid I was going to bring 
down his grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave/' 

" And afterwards T the mother asks 
eagerly. 

"Afterwards? — he suggested that most 
likely the Vivians had a murderer, or a 
lunatic, or a monomaniac, belonging to 
them, concealed about their house, and that 
it would be very hazardous to ally myself 
to such sang vrnpury 

" And after that T 

" After that he informed me what a very 
superior person I was to any one not heir 
to a peerage, and enlarged upon the disas- 
trous results of mixing an azure with a 
ruddy, — or muddy, — stream." 

" And then f 

" My dear mother, you are just like St. 
Philip Neri, with your string of questions ! 
Then, he relented a little, and finally dis- 
missed me with half a blessing." 

" My dear boy !" says Lady Abbotsford 
with tears in her eyes, " what a good, kind 
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father ! How thankfiil you ought to be to 
me for giving you such a parent !" 

But inwardly she resolves that the sacri- 
fice shall not be demanded from this pattern 
parent, and that she will do her "level 
besf to prevent any tete-d-tete between 
Drage and Claude at Richmond, whereby 
they may come to a point. Poor, dear, 
gentle Lady Abbotsford ! who dare hardly 
say boo to a goose, and certainly could not 
cheat a child, and whose sides were all 
blind 

" The mischief is not done yet," she says 
to herself, hugging the thought of her guile- 
ful plan to her breast. " He dare scarcely 
propose to her omder my very eyes, I should 
think I" 

" So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple T* 



CHAPTEE XL 

^ listen the flowers that word to learn. 

Which the sweet little mouth must say to me ; 
Faintly it flatters the fairy fern, 

What will it be, love, what will it be ? 
O love grows greater, the world grows less ; 
. Willitbeno, sweet] Will it be year 

It is one of England's two hot days, and 
there are no signs yet of the thunderstorm 
to end the summer ; dancing in crowded, 
heated ball-rooms is happily nearly over, 
and air-fresco entertainments, foretastes of 
country liberty, are taking their place. 
BrCgardless of appearances, the guests of 
Drage Seyton's Richmond dinner-party, 
male and female, are seated outside a 
splendidly got-up drag and four, which the 
owner is tooling along at a pretty good 



r\ 
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pace in the direction where dinner may be 
expected at a somewhat earlier hour than 
it is possible to get it in London. Very- 
well assorted are those guests, few and 
select, but calculated to mutually please ;. 
there are the Vivians, Honoria and Claude, 
smiling and radiant, and apparently as cool 
as cucumbers beneath the glaring afternoon 
sun ; Emile Lygon and his mother, beam- 
ing and affectionate as usual, with their 
sweet, dark West Indian eyes, casting 
glances of satisfaction upon everybody ; 
Captain Claverton, and three brother 
Guardsmen of his, from whom he shines 
out a gigantic salmon among small and in- 
ferior salmon-trout; and one colourless 
young lady. 

" Willy shall sit by Jane, 
And Johnny has got his Joan." 

And every one on the drag is merry and in 
high spirits, excepting poor Lady Abbots- 
ford, who indeed is not on the drag at aU, but 
is sitting with a second colourless young lady 
in an aristocratically low and slow barouche, 
and lamenting the untoward fate which has 
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compelled the sedate cat to leave all the 
giggling mice to themselves on their high 
perch "'twixt earth and heaven." Her 
companion, a young person with drab hair, 
and flabby and thickened figure, is not very 
lively ; being, to say truth, much disap- 
pointed not to be on the taller and more 
men-ny vehicle, and yet having been pre- 
cluded from ascending thereon by the 
necessity of someone's, at least, electing to 
accompany the chief matron of the party. 

"It was very thoughtless in, Diana," says 
Lady Abbotsford, rather crossly (she is 
meek and forgiving to a fault generally, but 
even a worm will turn when trodden on), " to 
insist upon having that drag to come down 
on. I do not consider it looks at all well 
for a number of young people alone, and no 
one would take Mrs. Lygon for a married 
woman. Di knew quite well that I could 
not go that way ; it was impossible even 
for Ascot." 

" Miss Seyton is not fond of driving in 
an ordinary lady's carriage, I believe T says 
the drab one, rather spitefully. " She told 
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me that she thought without a drag Rich- 
mond was nothing/' 

The dust from the attacked conveyance 
in front blows back in huge wreaths, white 
and whirling, upon the occupants of the 
more lady-like vehicle behind ; the sun in 
Leo pours in tropical and undiminished 
heat upon their faces, until the elder's wears 
the hue of a somewhat dark-complexioned 
lobster, and the younger's that of — anything 
pallid and unwholesome. 

"How they seem to be enjoying them- 
selves!" says Miss Northbrook, as sounds 
of hilarity are borne upon the breeze to 
their unsullied ears, inflicting new anguish 
on Lady Abbotsford's devoted brain. It is 
not for long, however ; very soon the four 
thorough-breds, and the happy young voices, 
and the immovable men behind, who look 
as if nothing, not even the saving of their 
lives, should induce them to move a muscle 
of their countenances, have passed out of 
sight, and the matron and the maid are left 
far behind, virtuous and undisturbed indeed, 
but bored. 
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Merrily, merrily have the fag end of 
June and the beginning of July passed for 
Honoria and Claude; under the auspices 
of their new friends they have seen more 
of " life" than in aU their days before, 
and have dissipated beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

" Tool along, Drage," says Diana, impa- 
tiently, sitting stark upright on her high 
perch. " After all, this is not so good as 
riding Semiramis; I hate to sit with my 
hands folded before me doing nothing. But 
I thought a habit would be rather heavy 
wear for dinner.'' 

" You might have brought a bundle, 
Miss Seyton," says Alec McArthur, Lieu- 
tenant of the Blues, contemplating the per- 
fect cut of a languid trouser belonging to 
himself hanging pensively over the side. 

" No luggage allowed," replies Diana ; 
" we're heavy enough already. None of us 
are of very fairy-Uke proportions." 

" You know every stone of this road. Miss 
Vivian, I suppose T asks Mr. McArthur, 
originally, looking up at Honoria, who is 
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suspended in mid-air almost like the top- 
most lady in the transformation scene at a 
pantomime. " Been many times before 
this summer ?" 

" Only once/' answers Honoria, gravely. 
" By train. When we get to Richmond I 
will show you the very hedge by the road- 
side under which we sat to eat Osborne 
biscuits and drink sherry out of a medicine 
bottle." 

Mr. Mc Arthur, taking this for a joke, 
laughs heartily; but Claude thinking the 
" Too strange not to be true" style of con- 
versation dangerous, hastens to give it a 
turn. 

**I wonder Victor Hugo never wrote 
* Les Heureux' as well as * Les Mis^ra- 
bles,'" says she, fixing her dreamy blue 
eyes upon the noble driver, to the immi- 
nent danger of the whole freight. " Surely 
life is a very happy thing if one knows how 
to enjoy it — ^among the rich, I mean." 

She remembers her own longings till so 
lately unfulfilled, and even then brought to 
pass, as one may say, only by chance. — But 
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the Upper Ten Thousand, to the manner 
bom, cradled in golden roses, their lives 
must be one dream of bliss ! — Muriel Lons- 
dale trying to mend a broken heart with 
continental air, and thousands of well-born 
schemers and plotters and lovers disap- 
pointed, could have told a very different 
tale ; but then they have had their good 
things, and Claude, having, as she hopes, 
seen the end of evil things, is just at the 
beginning of hers. 

'' Kiches do not always bring happiness," 
remarks Alec McArthur, morally, perhaps 
deriving some comfort from theLt, bei4 
himself in about as flourishing circum- 
stances as a servant out of place. ** A con- 
tented mind is everything : 

" ' My mind to me a kipgdom is.' " 

" A remarkably little one, I should 
think," says Claverton ; " a German prin- 
cipality or Grand Duchy at best. But 
* Les Mis^rables' swamp * Les Heureux' en- 
tirely. Miss Vivian. I remember reading 
last September in one of the papers, 
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' Everybody is out of town ; that is to say, 
everybody except three millions out of the 
three million and odd inhabitants/ Could 
fortime deal a greater blow than to compel 
one to stay in London during September ? 
And look here/' 

He points to three little objects racing by 
the side of the carriage, dirty, wolfish, selfish, 
bare-footed, their rags light and airy, even 
for that boiling summer day, holding out 
little skeleton hands eagerly between each 
somersault as they breathlessly ejaculate 
the imiversal " Gie us a copper, gemmen," 
j^ushing each other aside from the possible 
gift with worse than little piggish greedi- 
ness. Already, even at their tender age, 
they are horrible defacements of the Crea- 
tor s image. 

"Shall I get down and send them orf 
with the wip, sir r says John Thomas from 
behind, his wounded and lacerated feqlings 
at beholding such unkempt beings intrude 
themselves 

" Between the wind and his nobility," 
• VOL. I. 15 
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compelling him to break the vow of^ strict 
silence binding in all flunkeydom. * * They're 
disgustin'." 

" No, indeed, poor little things,'' Diana 
answers warmly, " sooner send them off with 
half-a-crown. Just look what excellent 
training that little one is in, Drage, he 
hasn't turned a hair !" 

The half-crown goes spinning through 
the air from Conway Claverton's hand, and 
amid a chorus of thanks, and a miserly 
snatching from hand to hand of the coin, 
the little enemies of peace are left behind. 

" They have made me feel quite ill with 
their dirt and squalor," says Miss Amelia 
Northbrook, colourless young lady number 
one ; " I really do not think such creatures 
ought to be at large." 

She speaks of them as of some strange 
gutter-bipeds, not human; and John Thomas, 
who is evidently of the same opinion, though 
precluded by circumstances from proclaim- 
ing it, folds his arms again and sniffs. 

"How thankful we ought to be for a 
good education," says Mr. Tollemache, 
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another young guardian of his country, 
who can indeed read and write pretty well. 
*' It is all the want of it makes scenes like 
this." 

" I am sure you must have been under a 
compulsory system," remarks Conway, lazily. 
*' Nothing else would ever have made you 
learn anything." 

"I asked your brother Vivian to come 
with us to-day," says Drage, looking back 
from his driving, which to say truth, en- 
grosses more of his attention than he quite 
likes, at Claude, " but some engagement or 
another prevented him." 

" Vivian does not often favour us with his 
fraternal society," observes Honoria, laugh- 
ing. " His behaviour towards us is generally 
like that of the man who said to a boring 
companion, — ' Which of these two roads 
shall you take T and on being told the one 
to the right, replied, * Then I take the one 
to the left. Good morning.' " 

" Brothers never do see the beauties in 
their sisters which other men appreciate," 
says Claude. " It's a fault they have." 

15—2 
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" They are generally as blind as six days 
puppies, I believe/' agrees Diana, " but I 
have an exception in Drage ; he thinks no 
end of me, don't you, old feUow V 

" Oh — ^h," says the fair Amelia, poking 
the rib of her sunshade into Conway 
Claverton's eye with a little scream, as the 
horses go rather sharply round a comer. 
" I think I am sitting in a very dangerous 
place, and really the sight of those children 
has been such a shock to my nerves, I feel 
quite upset. Could you possibly. Captain 
Claverton — I am so sorry to trouble you, 
but the slightest support would give me a 
feeUng of safety, — put your arm just round 
the rail to make it a little higher ? — Every 
minute I think I shall go over." 

*^ There is not the sUghtest occasion for 
alarm, I assure you," Claverton answers, 
rising; he has had about enough of his 
seat by the timid Amelia's side. *^ Change 
places, will you, Tollemache ? Miss North- 
brook is frightened and requires support, 
and I still have Crimean reminiscences in 
my left arm." 
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He politely parries her remonstrances 
and regrets for the trouble she has givea 
him. 

" No trouble at all — ^it's a pleasure/' with 
perfect truth — as he takes Tollemache's 
vacant place next Honoria. " As I believe 
some one has already observed, ' If we are 
not to help a fellow creature when she is 
suffering, when are we to help her ?' " 

*' It is such a protection," Amelia re- 
marks, looking gratefully up into Mr. 
Tollemache's face, as he sticks one arm 
stiflBy out behind her until it has the ap- 
pearance of being in irons, and edges the 
rest of his body as far from the frightened 
one as possible. "I am always a coward 
with horses and carriages. I hope" (play- 
fully) *^that it has not an unusual appearance 
down below ?" 

" I hope to goodness it hasn't," Mr. ToUe- 
mache ejaculates with fervour, as he nearly 
thrusts himself into the rail on the other 
side in his efforts to get farther away, and 
prevent anything compromising. 
Past the "Talbot," up through the dear old 
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Richmond streets, full just now of ladies 
doing their afternoon shopping, they go, 
for they have nearly reached their destina- 
tion, and Mr. Tollemache has not much 
longer to be " pent in durance vile/' Up 
nearly to the gates of the park they rattle, 
where the trees have such a wealth of 

" Beautiful leaves, in their midsummer splendour," 

as almost to prevent any sunlight pene- 
trating their shades. Nature is in the very 
maturity and ripeness of her charms ; the 
tender green of spring indeed has gone, but 
summer has spread a riper, rarer loveliness 
over mother earth; the birds truly have 
nearly ceased to warble 

"Their sweetest of love and strife," 

but thousands of July insects whirr and 
buzz and hum among the grass ; it is the 
very perfection, and strength, and climax of 
young middle-age, ere the shghtest symp- 
tom of decay has set in. 

" I shall be glad to * take mine ease in 
mine inn,' after all,'' says Mrs. Lygon, as she 
is helped down at the " Star and Garter." 
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*' Drags are very delightful and channing 
for you young people, but I own to feeling 
a little stiff; you see I am older than I 
was." 

" That is impossible !" says Alec McAr- 
thur, who is assisting her, meaning to 
say something very gallant to the effect 
that, 

" Age could not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety ;" 

but only succeeding in making it appear as 
though she had always been so ancient that 
years could not add thereto. 

" If," Mr. Tollemache obserlres solemnly 
to Honoria, as they walk into the handsome 
hall where smiling host and grave hostess 
bow deferentially to their guests as they 
pass — " if a cruel and unequal fate compels 
nie to take one of the Northbrooks in to 
dinner, I shall not be able to eat a morsel ; 
^y goJ^g® rises at the very thought, and 
certain sensations accumulate about my 
heart as on a windy day at sea. I am not 
aware whether it is their figures or their 
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complexions which produce these disastrous 
results/' 

" An interview with Rachel would not 
do them any harm certainly," replies 
Honoria ; " but I suppose they prefer un- 
assisted Nature/' 

" If that is unassisted Nature, give me 
Art/' 

" Art at the rate of a thousand poimds a 
head is very expensive, you see," says 
Honoria. And so up-stairs, where dainty 
bonnets are set straight, and costumes a 
little dishevelled by the breeze arranged. 

" Don't I look very unkempt. Honor ?" 
says Claude, anxiously, looking up from the 
glass where — 

'' All that the bloomiDg earth can send forth fair, 
All that the gaudy heavens could drop down 
glorious " 

is mirrored forth. " The wind caught my 
face a good deal ; I don't think I quite like 
a long drive in the open air when one is 
going out for dinner." 

" Pooh, child, if every one looked as 
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pretty as you, there would not be much to 
complain of in the way of want of beauty/' 
says Honoria, coaxing her own brown locks 
into their usual spot with difl&culty. " I 
never saw anything like your hair, Claude, 
it never looks untidy, whatever you do to 
it. I believe if you were wheeled through 
a hedge, like Peter the Great, you would 
be fit to go to a ball immediately after- 
wards." 

"You are pleased to flatter," laughs 
Claude ; " but I am sure I thought I saw 
one of my eyes watering from that heavy 
gale. Perhaps it is only its liquid and soft 
gazelle-like look." 

Claude's is indeed a very summer-day 
loveliness ; her golden hair, winnowed 
through as it has been, looks as if the only 
eflfect of the wind had been to imprison 
fresh sunbeams in its meshes ; the deepened 
pink of her cheeks, 

" Her eyes' blue tenderness, " 

resembling great living flowers, and a 
spiritual glow like sunset pervading her, 
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remove her beauty far from everything dull 
and cold, and vapid and cheerless. 

Miss Northbrook having given her bodice 
a final jerk down (though heaven knows 
her waist was long enough without that 
parting pidl !) and brushed her hair (both 
the Misses Nothbrook's hair was drab) well 
off her forehead, thereby displaying two 
large bumps on her temples, which a phren- 
ologist would have gloated over, and the 
same complement of short-sighted, and on 
this occasion bleared eyes, professed herself 
ready to go down, and they accordingly re- 
joined their expectant swains. 

" Good heavens !" exclaims Mr. Tolle- 
mache to Honoria aside, as Amelia trips 
lightly into the room armed for conquest. 
" A white bodice and silk skirt ! It is too 
much; what enormity will that girl perpe- 
trate next T 

He is a great authority on ladies' dress, 
and has a righteous horror of such a com- 
bination on a stumpy young person, whose 
appearance already greatly lacks head and 
length of limb. The great billowy folds of 
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muslin apparently enlarge the by-no-means 
attenuated shoulders and bust, and make 
Miss Northbrook like 

" the old person of Dutton 
Whose head was as small as a button." 

By this time Lady Abbotsford and her 
companion in misfortune have arrived, hot, 
dusty, and in no very good humours; 
one lady's plans have been foiled, and the 
other knows she is not looking her best, but 
that, 

" Warmed with the heat and toil, in pearly rills, 
Adown her goodly cheeks the damp distils." 

Mrs. Lygon, in a kindly whisper, sug- 
gests violet-powder, but the artless Miss 
Northbrook repudiates the idea with scorn, 
and says she never uses washes or powders, 
or cosmetics of any kind, and her adviser, 
thinking how infinitely better she would 
look if she did, drops the subject. 

Dinner, the great restorer, works wonders, 
and even Lady Abbotsford becomes less des- 
pondent after she has, with more than ma- 
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temal solicitude, called Claude away from 
her seat on one side of Drage, on account of 
the draught from the open window. 

" I feel responsible for the health of you 
all/' she says, with what she considers con- 
summate tact, "and the evening air blowing 
in just upon your back, after such a hot 
day, is most dangerous." 

" I am strong, and accustomed to open 
windows,'' replies Claude, with a smile, but 
rising, nevertheless, and going to the other 
side of the table, where she is received with 
open arms. " And you know modem me- 
dical science says night air is as good as 
day." 

But she has obeyed with alacrity ; she 
is not the one to displease unnecessarily 
those powerful auxiliaries, the "bdies of 
a family." 

You all know dinners at the " Star and 
Gai*ter ;" the perfect menVj the noiseless 
waiters, who would not grin if Tom Hood 
and Douglas Jerrold were present and emit- 
ting their most brilliant jokes ; the sweet, 
pure air from the river; the champagne. 
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which does not own green gooseberry for its 
remotest connection ; the lively sallies and 
sparkhng repartees bom of that champagne 
and the coimtry freedom ; have we not all 
dear reminiscences of them ? 

"Do you remember the dinner Wool- 
stoncraft gave here just after he was 
draughted oflfto the * Minotaur' last year V 
asks Tollemache of Claverton, in the hope 
of making the conversation general, and 
thereby escaping the pressing attentions of 
the Misses Northbrook, who have planted 
themselves one on each side of him. " He 
was just going on a cruise, and we nearly 
all went down to Portsmouth to see him 
off, two days afterwards." 

" The Royal Marines would not suit me at 
all," says Alec McArthur, with great ear- 
nestness ; " one has perils by sea as well as 
by land, and as much chance of drowning 
as of a gun-shot woimd." 

" And the learning of naval as well as 
military tactics, I suppose," says Diana. 
" No wonder, Mr. McArthur, you consider 
it an unfair division of labour." 
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have no tangible malady. I suppose it was 
constitutional." 

" Constitutional fiddlesticks !" says Di, 
vexed at his obtuseness. " Hers was a 
* mind diseased.' I am sure she looked the 
very picture of 

" * Green and yellow melancholy.' 

However, the total change seems doing her 
good. They have left Switzerland and 
gone on to the Tyrol; been to a repre- 
sentation of the Passion-Play at Ober- 
Ammergau ; and Muriel has done the most 
sensible thing she possibly could by nearly 
falling in love with St. John." 

Claverton does not exactly see why a 
hopeless passion for the penniless and low- 
born representative of the beloved disciple 
should be regarded as such very good for- 
tune, but the faintest glimmering of the 
truth does not strike him. When men are 
not vain, they are blind. 

" Oh, Mr. ToUemache," pleads Amelia 
Northbrook, arching her neck at him, and 
looking altogether like a beseeching goose 
on a common, " I do hope I did not tire 
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you this afternoon with my unfortunate 
fright. If you knew — if you only knew — 
what it is to feel so weak and delicate ! 
But it is pleasant to owe my safety to the 
* willing, strong, right arm.' " 

She cranes her throat and looks at that 
instrument of protection so meaningly, and 
with such a world of aflfection in her glance, 
that Mr. Tollemache hastily hides the useful 
limb imder the table-cloth, — 

" A tone, a touch, 
A little look may be so much." 

In this case too muck He soon quells her 
rising hopes. 

" Always glad to be of use, of course. 
Miss Northbrook," says he, cheerfully. 
"Should think you'll soon have got over 
your fears,; — the timidity of youth, you 
know. Pray don't apologise any more." 

" Ah !" says a voice from his other side, 
which, like all belonging to its owner, 

" Has faded into twilight grey," 

*' how delightful it would be, Mr. Tolle- 
mache, for Amelia and me to sit out on the 
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terrace after dinner and. hear chivalrous 
tales from you reclining at our feet. It 
would be like a knight and dames of old ; 
and you must have so many tales of war to 
relate, and''— (maiden hesitation here) — 
" perhaps of — ^love. They generally go to- 
gether, don't they ?" 

*' We will ! we will !" cries the child-like 
Amelia with glee, which even the fact of 
sitting at dinner is scarcely able to repress. 
'* And our brave knight shall have permis- 
sion to ask a guerdon at his ladies' hands 
when he has told us his adventures." 

She gives him a witching glance with 
her best-preserved eye, but it is lost upon 
ToUemache, who is wondering how in the 
world he shall escape these importuning 
free lovers. 

Sherry, hock, Chablis, Sauterne, cham- 
pagne, and liqueurs are all things of the 
past ; the weary are rested, the thirsty are 
refreshed, and John Bull is himself again. 
After all, I do not know why English 
people, more than the continental nations, 
should be accused of never enjoying them- 

VOL. I. 16 
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selves without biingiiig eatiBg and drmk- 
ing ioto their amusement ; are not the £ttle 
marble tables of inland Europe with their 
absinthe and wine of the oountiy and eaa 
sucrte as popular as the grosser oranges 
and sandwiches of our own theatre galle- 
ries ? Nay, do not the very ooundlloiesses 
and generalesses sit down at those same 
little marble tables (which at first strike 
the British female mind witli a pradish 
horror) at the public Kursaals, and imbibe 
liquors without a blush ? It is useless to 
deny that prince and peasant, foreigner and 
Englander, all feel better and jollier for the 
refreshment of the inner man; neverthe- 
less, if there are those who prefer to spend 
whole days at exhibitions and picture-gal- 
leries in a state of inanition, let them ; for 
myself and my companions, I prefer tonics. 
While deft Mercuries in dress coats hand 
round coflfee in the impromptu drawing-room 
which the terrace forms (there is no lonely 
half-hour for the ladies to-day, all are free 
and equal in forest life), Mr. Tollemache 
manages to fly for a moment from his per- 
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secutors, and tell his woes to Captain Cla- 
verton, who, looking languidly, sentiment- 
ally beautiful even with an empty coffee 
cup in each hand, is standing for an instant 
in the crimson light of the setting sun, 
gazing upon 

" The river dear to Spenser and Herrick, 
Poets divine of the days gone by !j 
The bright clear Thames ! ere the neoteric 
Fog of a city obscured the sky." 

" What shall I do, " demands Mr. ToUe- 
mache, in anguish, " to avoid those fearful 
women ? they cling on to me like grim 
death. It was all very fine for you to hand 
Amelia over to me in the way you did 
coming down, but I'll thank you to keep 
my name out of the question another time." 

" Cling to you, do they V' says Conway, 
carelessly ; " well, don't you like it ?" 

"Like it! should you like two moiat, 
drab limpets of an affectionate tendency for 
your evening's companions ? You are sharp 
enough on your own side, Claverton, I must 

say. 

He goes away in disgust with his wrongs 

16—2 
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unredressed, and Conway laughs a little to 
himself as he deposits his burden, and then, 
still full of the river, goes up to Honoria 
singing softly— 

" A boat, a boat, row o'er the ferry I" 

to the popular tune. 

" Wouldn't you like to go on the river. 
Miss Vivian V 

*' Immensely, if we can get a fleet of small 
boats sufficiently numerous to hold us ; no 
one vessel, under a steamer or a man-of-war, 
would do." 

" I do not know that there is any occasion 
for every one to go," says Claverton. " I am 
too fat, you know" — (laughing) — " for me to 
wish for many in my own immediate skiff; 
the fewer the merrier is the oarsman's 
motto, whatever the landsman's may be." 

But the proposition gets wind, and nearly 
everybody insists upon acting upon it ; the 
Misses Northbrook in particular are wild 
to go, and still keeping hold of their victim, 
lussail him with — 

"You will teach me how to row, Mr. 
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ToUemache ? I have h'^ard you do it so 
beautifuUy !" 

" I shall not feel safe in anyone's boat 
but Mr. ToUemache's !" 

*^ Your fair ladies place their very lives 
in your hands, Sir Knight/' and so on ad 
infinitum. 

" Their lives will be uncommonly unsafe 
then!" thinks Mr. ToUemache, goaded 
almost to madness. " I don't know how I 
shall resist the temptation of helping those 
diabolical females to a watery grave." 

" I do not think I shall go," says Claude, 
when every one is preparing to start for the 
river banks. " I am just comfortably cool 
sitting here, and I don't care for exertion 
after dinner." 

Drage Seyton is leaning over the back of 
her chair, with an evident resolve that her 
determination shall be his. 

" Nor I, my dear," says Lady Abbotsford, 
quickly. (Where Drage and Claude are, 
there will she be also). " I should be sure 
to catch cold ; and I will stay here with 
you — with the greatest pleasure." 
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With indolent fingers fretting the tide 
And an indolent arm round a darling waist; 

And to see, as the western purple dies, 

The sunlight mirrored in brown brown eyes." 

But perhaps it is quite as pleasant to sit 
on a breezy terrace, as the sun sinks, and 
leaves the earth to cool a little, and if one's 
taste lies in the direction of fair women, to 
see golden hair and blue eyes light up the 
darkness of the summer night. 

" How reluctant Lady Abbotsford was to 
leave us here alone !" remarks Claude, 
laughing. " She evidently thought it would 
not be without the loss of your innocence." 

** Mothers are proverbially precious of 
only sons, you know. Perhaps" (smiling) 
" she was afraid I should take cold in the 
evening breeze that is springing up without 
a little wholesome exertion." 

" What a pity Mr. ToUemache has not a 
mother here ! Now that young man really 
does not seem able to take care of himself, 
which is very unusual in these days. How 
like an unwilling victim he looked, led off 
between his two immolators 1 I should not 
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think he can possibly come back from this 
boat-expedition unscathed." 

There is a white rose-tree growing on 
one of the borders of the terrace, covered 
with rich, full, white flowers ; their leaves 
seem almost distilling otto of roses as they 
hang. Drage goes up to it, and comes back 
with his hands full of the festal blossoms. 

" I want to gain my innocence- to- 
night, not lose it,'' he says softly, lay- 
ing the perfumed treasures on Claude's 
lap. " Claude ! my dearest ! my fairest ! 
my one white rose of all the world I my 
candid, sinless, baby Claude ! You know 
what I have been watching and waiting an 
opportunity for days to say : be mine — be 
my wife." 

A funny set of epithets to apply to as 
arch a dissembler as ever breathed ; but 
then pretty women have this advantage 
over ugly ones, that the opposite sex always 
attribute the very best motives to them, 
just because of the fair outward show. 

"With the greatest pleasure, if your 
family wishes it," says Claude, with start- 
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ling coolness. ''You consulted them, I 
suppose, before you spoke V 

Rather a poser for Drage. Who was to 
know that when he generously offered an 
excellent position " in society," with a 
prospective peerage, to the daughter of an 
ordinary professional man, she would turn 
round and cross-examine him as to the joy 
with which his family hailed the idea ? 
But Claude was not descended from a long 
line of barristers for nothing. 

** Surely at forty I am old enough to be 
my own master. I had feared, my dar- 
ling," continues Mr. Seyton, trying to 
adroitly turn the conversation, "that my 
age would be a stumbling-block in the way 
ofmy hopes ; it is such a downright case of 
spring and autumn." 

" If you had lived more regularly I don't 
know that you would look so very old," 
Claude remarks, calmly. '' But answer my 
question, please : did your people know ?" 

"Know?" (hesitatingly) "ye— es. Oh, 
yes. Certainly." 

" And what did they say ?" Claude has 
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no idea of entering the family, even of a 
duke, on suflferance. " What did they 
think of it? Lord Abbotsford, in parti- 
cular, I mean. I can tell pretty well what 
Lady Abbotsford thinks of it myself." 

" Well, when my father spoke to me on 
the subject" — unwillingly — " I do not dis- 
guise from you, dear Claude '' 

" That he thought you might have done 
better for yourself?" asks Claude, care- 
lessly. 

" It seems so conceited to say anything 
of the sort,'* says poor Mr. Seyton, depre- 
catingly. "You know what parents are, 
and how they always consider their own 
geese swans. I do not suppose for a mo- 
ment he would have been satisfied whoever 
I had chosen to marry. But I assure you 
any little difficulties of that kind shall be 
smoothed over, and you shall never hear 
anything of them, darling." 

" You can understand," says Claude, 
with dignity, " how disagreeable it would 
be for a lady to be received coldly by the 
fiimily she was honouring with her hand 



I 
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You give me your promise that Lord 
Abbotsford shall grant his unqualified con- 
sent r 

" I give you my word as a gentleman," 
says Drage, recklessly. 

" That Lady Abbotsford shall receive me 
as a daughter with the fullest approval V 

" By heaven she shall !" vows Drage, 
going to extravagant lengths of rashness in 
his eagerness to have the affair settled. 
*' I have had my own way all my life, and 
it is not likely that I should give it up now 
about a matter that so nearly concerns my 
happiness." 

" And Diana V 

" Diana ? Oh, she's all right enough ; 
she always likes what I hke. No fear of 
your not getting on well with her." 

" You are quite sure I shall be treated as 
one of the family ?" enquires Claude, in the 
language of scholastic advertisements. 

" As a dozen, if you like !" Drage be- 
gins to think the prologue a little long, and 
earnestly desires to enfold his practical 
beloved in a betrothal embrace. ** Or rather. 
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Claude/' (touching softly the little hand 
toying among the roses) *'you shall be 
treated as the dearer, better half of me, if 
you will be satisfied with that/' 

A famous one for family aggrandizement 
is Claude Vivian ; she is not the girl to 
ruin her prospects and position by aUowing 
unauthorised caresses. Business before 
pleasure ; let everything be satisfactorily- 
arranged, and then perhaps she may permit 
a chaste salute. She withdraws her • little 
pearly fingers from D rage's contact. 

" Of course the onus of settling the 
afiair scarcely rests with us, after all. 
Until you have gained the consent of my 
family nothing can be regarded as really 
concluded. There will be my guardian, 
Mr. Paynter, to consult about the settle- 
ments, and mammas approval to gain. 
But, so far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to consider the matter arranged." 

Business-like words to issue from two 
tiny pink rosebuds ; but the last sentence 
puts Drage in a rapture. 

" My darling I You will truly give 
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yourself to me ? So mucli older, so un- 
worthy of you as I am ?" 

The night-breeze is blowing softly, laden 
with the heavy sensuous odour of flowers ; 
there is no moon, it is quite dark, a " sum- 
mer moonless midnight," but Claude's 
beauty seems visible by its own radiance. 
Drage takes her in his arms, 

" And sows their talk with little kisses thick 
As roses in rose-harvest." 

His prospective bride withdraws herself 
quickly, with a " broken little laugh,'' that 
spoils them. Not that she is without body, 
parts, and passions, but because, besides all 
these, she has Propriety also. 

" Rather a public place for an exhibition 
of this kind, isn't it ? Suppose we put off 
our loving demonstrations until we are in a 
rather more private spot than immediately 
in front of the windows of a large hotel V 

" It is quite dark," says Drage, depreca- 
tingly. 

" I don't know that that makes any 
better of it," replies Claude with aplomb. 
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** Rather the contrary, I should say. Let 
us try to restrain our emotion — (which, 
though highly creditable to us, is perhaps 
of too deUcate a nature to call for specta- 
tors) — until our parents have joined our 
hands and given us their blessing." 

Her rWious soul rerote at the idea of 
being left alone for long with a man who 
has just made her an offer, but whose pro- 
posals have not yet bejen, as it were, 
accepted, signed, and sealed by the autho- 
rities. She goes and stands looking over 
the terrace boundary at — the darkness, for 
it is impossible to see much else ; but she 
is soon relieved, and her resolve strength- 
ened, by the sound of the voices of the 
water-farers, home- returning. 

" They are coming back, I declare !" says 
Drage, discontentedly. 

" Quite time too," replies Claude. ** I 
am very glad of it. It must be getting 
dreadfully late." 

When Lady Abbotsford and the others 
return, they are standing such an utterly 
unloverlike distance apart, that the schemer 
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begins to hope Providence has done for her 
what she was unable to accomplish for her- 
self, and prevented Drage from taking the 
fatal step. Alas ! she is speedily unde- 
ceived. 

" Mother," says Mr. Seyton, leading 
Claude up to her as she is going through 
one of the French windows into the drawing- 
room, " this is your new daughter ; you 
will take her to your heart as the dearest, 
most precious treasure your only son pos- 
sesses ?" 

Only son ! Ay, there hes the sting. 



CHAPTER XII. 

'^ So false, he almost takes himself for true. ' 

Tennyson. 

" Why," soliloquises Mr. Vivian, sitting in 
his room, surrounded by writing materials, 
which look like business, " are the aflPuirs of 
this world so wofully mismanaged, I won- 
der? Here am I, capable of enjoying 
myself to the utmost'' (quite true, that ; he 
has no conscience worth speaking of), " and 
knowing how to do it, too, which is more 
than some people can say, but having not 
a farthing — not a literal brass farthing — ^to 
do it with ; while worn-out, miserly, mean 
old creatures roll in money, and, dying, 
leave the rest of their substance to hos- 
pitals and churches, and such like rubbish." 
Men who cannot arrange satisfactorily 
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their own little affairs, who get into end- 
less scrapes, and are perpetually palming 
upon their relations to set them straight, 
always think they could govern the rest of 
the world with a little finger/ It is really 
astonishing with what perspicacity they can 
point out the foolishness, lack of business 
qualities, and what not, of others. 

Two or three notes of Claverton's are 
lying on the table ; Vivian takes one up 
and stares at it rather more intently than 
its contents appear to warrant, being simply 
an invitation to a mess-dinner., 

" Dear Vivian, 

"Dine with me at mess this 
evening, will you ? You know the hour ; 
but come earlier, if you can, to my rooms ; 
I want you to go down to Tattersall's with 
me about a horse. 

" Yours, 

" C. Claverton." 

The hand-writing is firm, flowing, and as 
free from shoppy flourishes as the writer s 
VOL. L 17 
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cheeks and chin are free from hair. A 
second note, on an equally unimportant 
subject, is signed in full " Conway Claver- 
ton ;" and, holding this in his left hand, 
Vivian takes up a pen and begins (absently 
let us hope) to write innumerable " Conway 
Clavertons" all over a sheet of paper, sub- 
duing the ornaments and scrawls natural 
to him, and making some tolerable copies 
of the clear, aristocratic signature. 

" If Claverton were not such an intoler- 
able prig," says Vivian, with his usual keen 
detection of the moat in his brother's eye, 
" surely he would have offered to lend me 
some money before this, just to set me a 
little straight, when he knows the con- 
founded mess I'm in ; — but I expect 
some of his high-flown far-fetched ideas 
stand in the way. I suppose he thinks I 
wouldn't have taken it; — such ridiculous 
nonsense !" 

Certainly if Captain Claverton attributed 
any little delicacy of that kind to his fiiend, 
he was very much mistaken. 

" Asking him for it is of course quite a 
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different thing," says Mr. Vivian, resuming 
his reflections, " especially as I happen to 
owe him i^500 already. However, this will 
give him a hint ; and I am certain he would 
never let it be made public." 

Undoubtedly it might be called a pretty 
strong hint, if Vivian puts his little idea 
into practice. He does not look in the least 
like a person on the eve of committing a 
great crime ; he is as sleek and glossy as 
ever, as he sits wielding the grey goose 
quill with such unworthy purpose, but 
then there is only one commandment which 
has any influence over his conscience and 
actions, "Thou shalt not be found put." 
Besides, do forgers, and embezzlers, and 
murderers (I am alluding to fashionable 
ones, whose manners have that repose which 
marks the caste of Vere de Vere) at the 
present day behave differently from any- 
one else? Do they not eat and drink 
and flirt while they reflect upon the best 
means for the accomplishment of their de- 
signs ? Do they display any remorse when 
those designs are fulfilled? Are not the 
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But sponges on a tradesman ^ 

Or borrows from a friend." I 

Only Vivian's way of borrowing just now is 
decidedly unique and dangerous ; and his 
way of enlarging his resources can scarcely 
be called "turning an hon;est penny." 
Plenty of brothers are just such contrasts, 
and make one think how much better and 
pleasanter men they would be if they could 
be shaken up in a bag and mixed. 

Did you ever chance to meet a family 
who adopted the same line of reasoning as 
Vivian, that certain accessories being ne- 
cessaries of life, mnst be procured in some 
way or another? There are those who consider 
broughams so indispensable, that life with- 
out them would be a misery and a drug, 
and therefore it is of course impossible to 
avoid running up a bill at livery stables ; 
(I am speaking of people of gentle birth 
but reduced circumstances). Their line of 
argument runs thus : it is quite out of the 
question for any lady who is a lady to make 
calls, shop, or otherwise traverse the streets 
of London without a brougham ; and "'^ 
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calling, shopping, and traversing the streets 
of London must be done, the carriage must 
be hml, without the slightest regard to the 
infinitely little query whether it can be paid 
for or not. The law in its judgment on the 
extravagances of minors to a certain extent 
ujiholdH this idea. What ! shall we draw in 
our aristocratic notions to suit our slender 
purses ? Never ! our birth entitles us to 
hu(j1i and such things in wine, fine clothes, 
and elegant appointments, and those things 
we will have at all risks. 

So Vivian. 

I lo never dreams that Conway has been 
plotting and planning to think of some way 
whereby he might ofier him money without 
insulting him; he does not understand what 
a treasure is friendship based upon honoiu:. 
Can the matter-of-fact man appreciate the 
poet, or the mere business drudge follow 
the workings of an artist-mind ? Neither 
can a Vivian Vivian comprehend a Conway 
Claverton. Just now a few pieces of yellow 
metal seem to him of more value than all 
the friendship in the world. 
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Gold ! gold ! gold ! gold ! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammered and roli'd, 

Heavy to get and light to hold ; 

Hoarded, bartered, bought and solcj. 

Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled ; 

Spurned by the young (?), but hugg'd by the old 

To the very verge of the churchyard mould ; 

Price of many a crime untold ; 

Gold ! gold ! gold ! gold ! 

G^od or bad a thousand-fold !" 



To do Vivian justice, he had tried every 
means his fertile brain could think of to 
procure that which is so mildly yet so truly 
called the needful, before he resorted to his 
last fatal plan ; but does anybody like lend- 
ing money except the Jews ? And is it not 
next to impossible to earn any? Foiled by 
Claude and Estcourt, he next applied to 
the head and front of the Vivian property, 
Mr. Paynter, but received nothing, except a 
characteristic letter from his stoical aunt: — 

*' My deab but graceless Nephew,-^ 

" Truly sorry were we to hear of your 
monetary embarassments, brought on as 
they are entirely by your own imprudence 
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and — can I write such a word ? — profligacy. 
The greatest saints may experience reverses 
(though I am thankful to say that my own 
life affords a striking proof of the truth of 
the beautiful and comforting promises given 
to the righteous and his seed) ; but when 
these reverses are the result of a course of 
systematic vice, the worm of remorse gnaws 
at the vitals with double energy, the adder 
of shame and despair coils round the heart 
with a double sting. Your uncle and I 
have considered your request, and are con- 
vinced that it will be for your true welfare 
to give a decided refusal*; nay, we rejoice, 
we rejoice greatly that you may be com- 
pelled to leave that sink of iniquity, that 
hot-bed of impurity, that breeding-place 
of the demons of Satan — the army. O 
my dear nephew, think of your last end ! 
Fifty years hence, where will you be ? and 
what will money be to you then ? What 
is it now but dross, mere dross ? Look 
higher, Vivian, look higher, and not upon 
the things of the earth ; reflect upon the 
multitudes of happy, pious souls in England, 
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in New Zealand, in Zanzibar — wherever the 
Protestant faith has penetrated — singing 
with such holy mirth and confidence — 

* While we receive in endless bliss 

The prize for all our pains, 
Sinners will groan in dreadful fires 
And everlasting chains/ 

* that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, joyful ! 
that will be joyful, when we meet to part no more !* 

" Could you sing such a trustful song, 
thinking of your future ? 

" Next week your uncle and I are coming 
up to London for a few days, and are going 
to stay with your mother and family in St. 
John's Wood ; I do hope our visit may be 
a benefit to them. It would have been 
more convenient for us to stay somewhere 
in town near the tabernacles of those good 
and moving men, Mr. Spurgeon and Dr. 
Gumming, but we are willing to put up 
with a little inconvenience in order to 
scatter the seed. I am sorry to have 
missed the May meetings, but there is 
some consolation in the fact that at the 
end of July some of the more riotous fes- 
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tivities of the great city are over ; I am 
sure I have often shuddered as I have lain 
my head on my pillow during my visits to 
the metropolis, as I have thought of its 
seething v^ickedness, and of myself, a 'lamb 
among wolves.' 

" I shall bring up some valuable works 
on ' Religious Education ' to read to your 
dear mother (who, though weak, is still I 
believe a Christian) when I come, showing 
how radically wrong she has been in her 
system of bringing you all up. I do hope 
it may be a comfort to her. 

" With much love, 

" I remain, 
" Your aflfectionate but sincere aunt, 

" LUCRETIA PaYNTER. 

" P.S. — Do not forget the * everlasting 

chains.' " 

Old maids' and bachelors' children are 
proverbially perfect, you know ; not that 
Aunt Lucretia is an old maid, but she is a 
childless wife, which comes to much the 
same thing, and she is always gloating over 
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the perfection of her plans for training in- 
fants and young men and maidens. How- 
ever, as the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, her case can neither be proved nor 
disproved. 

*' Dross !" Vivian said with scorn, when 
he first read this letter. " They keep an un- 
commonly tight hand over it, though they 
do call it * mere dross I' I detest such cant- 
ing hypocritical humbug T' 

Then being, as he considered, driven to 
desperation by his relations, he had devised 
the gentleman-like stratagem for raising the 
wind he is now resorting to. Forgery is 
not a hanging matter now, certainly ; but 
there is rather too much notoriety attached 
to it to make its discovery altogether plea- 
sant for the perpetrator, and even Vivian 
dislikes disgrace. 

" But something will turn up ; some- 
thing must turn up," he says, sitting with 
his implements of dishonesty around him. 
" I shall be able to pay it back and tell 
Claverton all about it ; or else I must tell 
Claverton all about it without paying back 
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(the latter most probably), but just now 
the money I must have." 

And so, laying the flattering unction to 
his soul, he proceeds ; and the noon-day 
sun— 

** dire disgrace I tenfold shame I" — 

Bhines warmly upon the muscular frame 
and carefully shaped whiskers of one of 
her Majesty's servants — a Forger! The 
sound of a church-bell comes upon the 
air, the hum of busy industry goes on be- 
low ; but neither of these things speak to 
his soul. Must he not be altogether re- 
probate ? From time immemorial a church- 
bell especially has been an instrument for 
the conversion of the wicked ; but in this 
case its mission fails. Satisfied with his 
performance, Vivian, stealthy as a mur- 
derer, tears up every tangible evidence of 
his crime, and then emerges from his lair 
to find — Conway, seated patiently on a hall 
chair. 

" Are you surprised to see me T he says, 
nonchalantly. " I have been here for an 
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hour or so, and was for sending to your 
room twice, only your man assured me so 
positively with tears in his eyes that you 
were ' not on no account to be disturbed,' 
that I relented. What have you been 
after, old fellow ? You look rather like the 
' assassin grim' or the 'robber chief.' '' 

Not so very far off the mark, was he ? 
But then Conway is sharper than he looks. 

'*Pooh!" repUes Vivian, rather impati- 
ently ; " I have been looking over my bills 
— not before it was time, you must own. 
I have every hope now of soon settling the 
most urgent — relations — old uncle, you 
know, and that kind of thing." 

" Sincerely glad to hear it," says Claver- 
ton, not placing the least dependence upon 
this suggestion ; — Vivian has been talking 
of *' settling up " for so many years now. 

Then they go out together into the calm 
summer air, the gentleman and the thief. 
A funny idea, isn't it? — walking in this 
friendly manner with the man whose money 
you intend (unknown to himself) to pay 
up with, and chatting over your arrange- 
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ments, as it were, with him. But the 
chances of this world often throw us into 
even stranger companionship ; somebody 
must associate with murderers, and bur- 
glars, and garotters, before they are handed 
over to gaol associates ; and very agree- 
able, doubtless, they are sometimes, in con- 
genial society. 



"I retract my previous opinion that 
'shaving is Heaven's first law,'" says 
Claude, proud of her achievement, a few 
days after her engagement is publicly an- 
nounced. " What a happy fate is mine ! 
wedded to one of England's proudest 
nobles " 

" I only hope you may not rue the day," 
says Lucia, interupting this elegant de- 
scriptive synopsis of her future life. " I 
am afraid Drage Seyton has been very fast, 
and the miseries of the wives of fast men 
are untold." 

"He says he is going to reform now," 
remarks Claude, rather subdued. 
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"Ah, they always say that, my dear," 
says Mrs. Vivian, in a desponding tone, 
" but they never do ; at least, not for more 
than six months at the most. I am sure I 
do most sincerely hope you may be happy, 
though I confess I see very little chance of 
it ; I wish Mr. Seyton had been more in 
our own station of life.'^ 

"You have no ambition," says Claude^ 
loftily. " This family, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, seems to dehght — yes, actually 
delight and revel in lowering itself to the 
level of cowhei*ds and plough-boys, instead 
of rearing its crest among the noble and 
the great. I scorn such foolishness, and 
am very thankful that I, at least, am going 
to many as beseems a Vivian."^ 

" You are paying a great price for satis- 
fying your ambition, I fear, in marrying a 
man whose principles are not stayed upon 
the Christian anchor," says Lucia. " I pray 
Heaven you may not i*epent it." 

Never was a more willing bride than 
Claude Vivian; except in so far as decorum . 
demands it, not a demur, not an objection 
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does she raise to Drage's plea for a speedy 
marriage. She has her reasons, as he has 
his ; she fears every moment lest Vivian's 
embarrassments should come to a climax, 
and so dash the cup of ambition from her 
eager lips ; he, having wrung an unwilling 
consent from his relations, and loving with 
passionate fervour, is anxious to strike 
while the iron is hot. He is rich, he is 
old ; what is there to wait for ? Nay, 
rather, is there not everything to hurry 
for, that he may wear his " blossom of the 
spring-time'* as long as he can ? 

** However, so far as I am concerned," 
pursues Lucia, finding Claude is not so 
much struck by the representation of her 
imprudence as could be wished, " I shall be 
glad for the wedding to take place as soon 
as ever you can arrange it, Claude, for 
your engagement puts us to a great ex- 
pense in one way or another ; I am sure in 
tea and wine alone we have used more in 
the last fortnight than we ever have done 
in the same time before — not to mention 
eating up the meat for impromptu luncheons. 
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which ought to have lasted us days for 
dinner. But when I was young, young 
ladies did not name the day without a 
blush, and hurry on their marriages openly 
unashamed. You are certainly a most 
accommodating bride." 

"Three dozens of everything," says 
Claude, unheeding, alluding to her trous- 
seau, " and not a thing will I make. Peor 
ple always say courtship is the happiest 
time of a girl's life, but I am sure I don't 
see how it can be if one has to be perpetu- 
ally pegging away at one's bridal garments. 
No, not a stitch will I put in ; I don't think 
my future position warrants it." 

''And pray how do you imagine every- 
thing is to be paid for, done on this grand 
scale ?" asks Lucia, not relishing Claude's 
uneconomical designs. 

" That, I should call it decidedly a ques- 
tioning of Providence to enquire. Let us 
trust ; or rather (alluding to our creditors) 
let them trust. I will leave you the ample 
legacy of all my bills." 

O happy, happy time of love's betrothal 1 

VOL. I. 18 
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How men and women alike look back on it 
as on a green Paradisaical oasis, whether 
from the populous fields of matrimony or the 
disappointed thirsty desert of spinsterhood 
and bachelorhood ! And yet how anxious 
they have been to end it ; to exchange an- 
ticipation for reality, for satisfaction, for-^ 
repletion. If people would but believe how 
much better anticipation always is ! 

" For eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone !" 

But SO long as thei*e are beauty and passions 
Upon earth, men will not believe it, but will 
implore the sun to hasten on their marriage 
morn, forgetting that even Socrates was not 
wise enough to guard himself from marrying 
a Xantippe; 

And Drage Seyton? He has managed 
after a mighty struggle (it was like getting 
blood out of a stone) to extract the usual 
civilities from his '^ stern parents" to his 
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betrothed and her family, and i^ therefore 
now allowed the privilege peculiar to Eag- 
lish affianced couples, of a bi-weekly tete-d- 
tSte with his beloved, in a lonely and seclu- 
ded apartment, oiit of sight though not out 
of call of the rest of the household. Scarcely 
a tete-a-tSte, though ; rather a trio in their 
case, as they always admit books and news- 
papers to their solemn assembly. Ev^n 
before marriage, Claude is willing to admit 
a rival in the latter ; and very sensibly, I 
think, prefers leading articles to perpetual 
love-vows. 

Not often the thought of Vivian comes 
acfoss her to disturb her blissful serenity, 
and when it does she resolutely puts it 
away, as she had done when Drage declared 
his love ; why should she destroy the charm- 
ing future opening before her just because 
her bridegroom's people might not quite like 
her brother's ways ? She did not like them 
either, yet she was obliged to put up with 
them, and so must they. 

But Honoria, with a keener appreciation 
of the character of her unprincipled brother, 

18—2 
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Baw that he was walking headlong to de- 
struction, and feared the consequences to 
Claverton of the close intimacy which sub- 
sisted between them — she felt that the un- 
scrupulous Vivian would not hesitate to 
sacrifice his friend for any object he had in 
view — she dreaded she knew not what, still 
the idea of some unworthy conduct on the 
part of Vivian to Claverton was ever pre- 
sent in her thoughts. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" A little leamiug is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring." ' 

A FUSTY, musty, small London cab (four- 
wheeler), with all the luggage, such' as it is, 
in the inside ; a rabid and dissatisfied cab- 
man, ancient and decrepid though he is ; a 
lady with corkscrew, grisly curls, in a black 
alpaca skirt, short (Heaven save the mark ! 
she is an elderly lady), a light-drab, slavey- 
ish-looking cloth cloak, hooked loosely round 
a scraggy brown neck guiltless of necktie 
or ribbon, and a black bonnet evidently 
home-made (a very bad production, too) ; 
and a gentleman in a light and airy shooting 
costume, very much frayed at the edges, 
form the members of a desirable party now 
standing before the Vivians* gate. 
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*' There cannot be the least doubt," says 
the lady, slinging two or three bags over 
her arm, and fumbling in her pocket, *' that 
half-a-crown is the right fare from King's 
Cross here, for only two persons, with all 
the luggage inside. Stay, I can show it 
you in black and white ; I never travel 
without my book of fares, and have really 
found it most useful on many occasions/' 

She flourishes the little work in question 
before the cp^bman's indignant eyes, and 
thereby proves her assertion. 

*' But I will not be hard upon you, my 
good man,'' she continues sweetly, drawing 
forth a second pamphlet from her ample 
pocket. " Over and above your fare I will 
give you this tract, which has been blessed 
to many souls. It is addressed to the 
* Hardened Sinner.' " 

Then, heedless of the vituperative epi- 
thets which the disappointed " fiacre"-driver 
showers upon their devoted heads (he be- 
longs, you see, to a class of men whose 
native politeness does not teach them self- 
control), Mr. and Mrs. Paynter walk up the 
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garden-path, each bag and band-box laden 
— ^you cannot expect a cabman to carry 
much luggage into the house after four 
miles for half-a-crown — until relieved by 
the Vivians' domestic force. 

" Well, we've come for our autumn tour, 
you see I" says Mr. Paynter cheerily, look- 
ing like an elderly Robinson Crusoe in his 
frayed and tattered garments, as their 
hostesses meet them in the hall. " No 
etiquette, no ceremony for me when I am 
away from home on my summer trip. I 
like ease and freedom during holiday- 
times." 

He looks as if he did, in clothes, cer- 
tainly. 

*' What a dreadful set of cabmen you 
have in London, to be sure !" remarks Aunt 
Lucretia, after the first greetings are ov6r, 
full of her recent encounter. "The one 
who drove us up was most abusive. Had 
I been faint-hearted or lukewarm, I should 
not have adhered to my usual rule of saymg 
something about their eternal interests to 
every one I fall in with ; but I am thankful 
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to say I am neither. I preach the Word 
both * in season and out of season.' " 

The latter decidedly predominates. 

" We have not brought much baggage, 
as you see/' says Mr. Paynter, in a self- 
gratulatory tone ; *' it is always a great in- 
convenience and expense — and, as I said, 
what need is there of fine clothes for sight- 
seeing ? I have nothing with me but what 
I have on, and Lucretia's smart toggery is 
all contained in these bags and bandboxes." 

It has always been a puzzle to me why- 
some people like to scatter their belongings 
into the interior of innumerable small re- 
ceptacles, instead of placing them comfort- 
ably and gregariously into one large box, 
which you can, as it were, fling to the 
winds when once labelled, and experience 
no more trouble from. ^^ Mais chacun a 
son gcdt.'* 

" Heavens I'' exclaims Honoria, when 
their visitors have at length subsided up- 
stairs to unblacken themselves after their 
journey, " surely Uncle Paynter cannot 
expect us to go about with him in that old 
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shooting-coat, absolutely out at the elbows ? 
In London, too, of all places in the world 1" 

" No doubt he does, my dear," says Mrs. 
Vivian, resignedly ; " and be proud of it, 
too." 

'^ I hope it may curb some of your foolish 
notions," says Lucia, making one of her 
usual allusions to her sisters' vague misde- 
meanours. 

"It is a mercy Aunt Lucretia has 
brought some more clothes," observes Ho- 
noria. "That alpaca skirt shows such a 
great piece of white stocking ; at her age, I 
really call it quite indecent." 

" I hereby record my solemn intention," 
says Claude, making one of her usual 
arrangements for her own exemption from 
disagreeable, but necessary duties, " not to 
go anywhere with them while they are 
here — not anywhere ; so all the rest of you 
can settle it as you please — go in turns, or 
as you like. A severe head or toothache 
will, I feel morally certain, preclude me 
from visiting any Exhibitions or Picture 
Galleries soever during their stay." 
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Great is the stock of country energy 
worthy Mr. and Mrs. Paynter have brought 
to expend in seeing town- sights. You 
know how it is, probably, when provincial 
friends visit you — how they drag the un- 
willing frames of their entertainers to the 
Tower, the British Museum, the top of the 
Monument, the National Gallery, and other 
stock London spectacles, not to mention 
what one may call the floating amusements, 
such as International Exhibitions and the 
E/.A. " What 1 never been to the top of 
the Monument ?" they exclaim to the nine 
months out of the year resident in the 
capital. " And you to live in London ! 
We must certainly take you while we are 
here." But then people who go to a place 
for a week always do see more of it than 
those who live there. Not a moment will 
Aunt Lucretia waste. 

" We are thinking of doing the Interna- 
tional this afternoon," she remarks, coming 
into the dining-room for luncheon, at two 
o'clock, in the identical black alpaca which 
had roused Honoria's disguat, ''so I did 
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not think it was worth while to change my 
dress ; going about does spoil a black silk 
so, and this is quite good enough, don't 
you think ?" 

Polite affirmatives fropi all, even from 
Lucia, who prides herself on always saying 
exactly what she thinks; but there are 
some people you must be a hypocrite with 
— especially when they have money. 

" I shall take my bag ^ith just a few 
sandwiches in it, if you will have two or 
three cut for us, my dear Mildred, and a 
small flask of sherry. It does not do for 
me to go long without food ; and looking at 
things hour after ho^r really makes jne 
feel so very sinking.-' 

" But, Aunt Lucretia !" answers Honoria, 
horrified, "there are plenty of refreshment 
rooms ; and there would be nowhere for you 
to eat sandwiches of your own providing, 
besides the trouble of c^^rrying them there." 

" I like to take my own," answers Mrs, 
Paynter, nodding cunningly ; " and then I 
am sure of them; the buns at those places 
are generally stale, and the meat suspicious. 
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I invariably take something to eat with me 
wherever I may go for three or four hours. 
The doctors order me constant support/' 

A fine specimen of the full-blown British 
tourist is Aunt Lucretia when she comes 
down arrayed in all her glory after luncheon . 
A pink bonnet utterly incongruous with 
the rest of her attire, gloves unbuttoned 
round the wrist, and a generally ungroomed 
appearance, render her indeed, as Tenny- 
son says, 

" A sight to make a young man old.** 

'^ Well, young ladies !" says Mr. Paynter, 
rubbing his hands merrily, and using his 
habitual mode of addressing his nieces, 
"which of you will go with us this after- 
noon ? We must have one of you, at least, 
you know!" (With the jovial air of con- 
ferring a favour, and offering a great treat 
to that lucky individual.) "Claude" — even 
old men like a pretty face by their side in 
public places if possible — " wouldn't you 
like to accompany us?'' 

" I need scarcely say I should like it im- 
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mensely/' Claude answered, mendaciously ; 
" but, unfortunately, I have had an engage- 
ment to drive with Diana Seyton this after- 
noon for more than a week past ; so I am 
afraid it is impossible." 

Such a winning, candid looking smile 
floods her face as she speaks ! 

" Ah I" says Aunt Lucretia, gravely, " I 
wish, when I have a little leisure, to speak a 
few words to you on the subject of the 
Seytons. I greatly fear, from what I hear 
of Mr. Seyton, Claude, whom report says to 
be anything rather than a truly Christian 
man, that you are laying up for yourself 
thorns and stinging nettles both in this life 
and the next." 

" Come, come, we are losing time !" ex- 
claims Mr. Paynter, impatiently. "Ho- 
noria, then ? You would like to go ? Make 
haste, and get ready. We are late as it is.*' 

" Yes, you go, Honoria I" says everybody, 
kindly, adopting the usual family plan of 
hounding on an unwilling victim, who is 
precluded by the presence of her pursuers 
from saying aught in self-defence. 
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Burning with vexation, and loathing the 
thought of the sandwiches, Honoria darts 
upstairs, and manages to come down in ten 
minutes' time a calm but unwilling sacrifice. 

Theatres the Paynters regard as demo- 
niacal devices destructive of morals and 
modesty ; but they make up for the de- 
privation by their passionate pursuit of 
daylight spectacles of an instructive nature. 
Not an object in the Exhibition escapes 
their vigilant eye ; and loudly do they pro- 
claim their knowledge, or rather want of 
knowledge, of each, to the surrounding 
multitude. 

" However a man calling himself an artist 
could have painted such a picture as that," 
says Aunt Lucretia, in one of the picture 
galleries, waving a gaunt fore-finger at 
a charming little Greek study of Alma 
Tadema's, " passes my comprehension. The 
colours are laid on as roughly 1 — as roughly 
as if they had been put on v\dth a scouring- 
flannel or a scrubbing-brush ; it is a perfect 
daub. If the Royal Academy," continues 
she, looking round for applause at the small 
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crowd which dogs her steps to hear her 
original criticisms — " if the Royal Academy- 
were not grossly mismanaged, such a picture 
would never have been hung, as it Was the 
year before last, actually on the line 1 But 
few of the E,.A/s, according to my ideas 
(which have met with approval in many 
artistic circles), are real judges of paint- 
ing." 

"These figures of Frost's are utterly worth- 
less," says Mr. Paynter, not to be outdone 
in eloquent criticism. " The subject is far- 
fetched, and its treatment crude — very 
crude. Who wants pictures of Greek girls, 
or gladiators, or Undines, and all sorts of 
mystical personages? I like something that 
touches the heart ; — a sketch from real 
English cottage life. Then this landscape. 
Whoever saw mountains like these? And 
what an impossible light flooding the whole!" 

He has never handled paint-brush nor 
palette in his life ; but many people, you 
know, can talk with great fluency on things 
they do not in the least understand. By 
this time the small crowd has become a 
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large one, as is the wont of crowds, to 
Honoria's infinite disgust. If it is true — as 
I firmly believe — that a man could collect 
one around him any day by staring intently 
at nothing on the tops of the houses for an 
hour or two, how much more shall not an 
assemblage follow the Paynters from pic- 
ture to picture, to hear such valuable and 
remarkable observations on Art ? 

" Now this is a little picture that pleases 
me," says Aunt Lucretia loudly, pointing to 
a small painting which looks as if it had 
escaped from "The Society of Female 
Artists' " hands ; " that appeals to the 
affections and goes straight to the heart, 
and, if I am any judge, is beautifully exe- 
cuted. How touching is the smile on the 
old woman's face ! How natural the atti- 
tude of the infant ! How simple and life- 
like the arrangements of the cottage I The 
artist of this may justly be a proud man, 
and I feel not the least doubt that he is a 
pious man ; none but a good Christian 
could have represented such a scene as 
that. No meretricious adornments, no 
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heathen gods or goddesses, no transparent 
robes there !" 

The picture is of a toothless, wrinkled 
old woman, tossing up in the air the in- 
evitable cottage-baby. 

" Or this 'Sparrow and Eggs ' " continued 
she, not ill-pleased at the sensation she is 
making among London fashionables (?). ' ' A 
homely little brown bird enough, you will 
say ; but what a world of mother-love in 
its sparkling eye I What affection in the 
very ruffling of its feathers ! A little, 
simple subject ; a scene that might be wit- 
nessed any spring day among the eaves of 
our houses by the observant, but treated 
in a manner that might soften the hardest 
heart, or bring a profligate son home to his 
mother's breast." 

" My dear aunt," — Honoria is in an 
agony, — " pray do not speak so loudly ; we 
are making oiu'selves the gazing-stock of 
the place." 

** Gazing-stock !" replies Aunt Lucretia ; 
" I am sure every one appears very much 
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impressed, and I am always happy to im- 
part any information I can." 

" But when you do not really understand 
a word about it !" says Honoria, goaded 
into bitter candour by the exposure. 

" Honoria V — magnificently. " When 
my taste was approved and my judgment 
commended by capable persons before you 
were born, I do not think it is for you to 
call either in question. My suggestions 
and criticisms have often given very great 
assistance to celebrated artists, they have 
told me." 

Silenced, but not convinced, the unhappy- 
girl accompanies her aggravating relatives 
round the picture galleries, longing for the 
hills and mountains to cover her, or for an 
avalanche to hide her from the eyes of the 
sneering world. Desperate ideas of flight, 
or open denunciation of their ridiculous, 
conceited pedantry, flash through her brain; 
but the direst earthly woes come to an end. 
The picture galleries, English, French, 
Flemish, are at last finished, and for a mo- 
ment she breathes more freely — not for long. 
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" Well !" says Mr. Paynter, rubbing his 
hands in his self-laudatory manner. "I 
think we have done a pretty good after- 
noon's work for the present, and I begin to 
feel as if I should like a little snack of 
something out of the bag; what do you 
say, young lady, eh ? Nothing takes it 
out of one more than looking at pictures. 
I declare I am quite famished." 

" Pictures do not make me in the least 
hungry," says Honoria ; " they make me 
faint and tired, and — want to go home." 

" Home ! Nonsense ; you'll feel all right 
when you have had a sandwich— nothing 
like eating to keep up your spirits. We 
have a great deal to do yet — the porcelain, 
the machinery, the Indian departments. 
O, we must not think of going home until 
the building is closed ! We'll chojose some- 
nice quiet corner all to ourselves, where we 
can eat in peace." 

So, close by a fountain, and heedless of 
the policeman's askant glances disapproving 
of crumbs and scattered papers, the coH' 
tents of the bag are fetched out, and Mr. and 
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Mrs. Payater begin munching sandwiches 
and imbibing sherry with great enjojnnent. 
Honoria will not be induced to touch any- 
thing ; she would rather die. 

" I flatter myself we let the people in 
those picture galleries know that we were 
not mere country ignoramuses/* says Aunt 
Lucretia, sandwich in hand. " They really 
seemed very attentive to what I said^ and 
quite to appreciate its justice." 

" It s very silly of you not to take some- 
thing, Honoria," remarks her uncle. " You 
might just as well eat yourself as sit with 
other people eating." 

Too true ! People pass by and stare ; it 
is the middle of the afternoon, and the ex- 
hibition is at its fullest ; Honoria's cheeks 
gi-ow hotter and hotter, as she beats an 
impatient tat/too on the floor. She has only 
escaped the Scylla of ignorant criticism to 
fall a prey to the Charybdis of vulgarity ; 
she longs to wreak a dire vengeance upon 
the bag which has wrought one half her 
misery. 

Suddenly her red face turns to a feverish 
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pallor, she stays her restless tapping on 
the floor, and turns with an imploring gaze 
to her companions. 

" Do, for heaven's sake, be as still as you 
can. Aunt Lucretia," she exclaims, in a 
whisper, catching desperately hold of Mrs. 
Paynter*s arm. "Let me put the sand- 
wiches in the fountain — behind a statue — 
anywhere ! If he turns round, I shall be 
undone !" 



^ 



CHAPTER XrV. 

'* So yon walked with me, and I walked in Heav'n.'^ 

Standing before a copy from Titiaji at a 
little distance, in curly &ir hair, an indolent 
attitude, and perfect, though unobtrusive 
garments, is the cause of Honoria's alarm. 
At present, quite unintentionally, his bock 
is turned towards them ; but he cannot 
stand so for ever, and she trembles to 
think what will happen when he wheels 
round. 

She had recognised his step directly he 
approached. What is it about soldiers that 
makes all young women so ready to fall at 
their feet ? Some may deny it ; but I 
believe if they would speak from their 
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heart of hearts, there would be an universal 
female chorus of — 

" Oh, how I love the military !" 

Men may be brave as firemen, miners, 
missionaries, what not, and yet one does not 
so instinctively and immediately recognise 
the fact as when they are in the army. 

" Ah, say, what find we to admire 
In epaulettes or scarlet coats 
In men because they load and fire, 
And know the art of cutting throats V* 

" I am fortunate to meet you," says Cla- 
verton, turning round and coming up in his 
cool, unsurprised manner, as if he had known 
of their presence for some hours. " You are 
taking refreshment here, I see *' (vain has 
been the attempt to cast their food behind 
their backs) — "a very suitable plan ; the re- 
freshment-rooms are so crowded there is no 
getting a chair to sit down on." 

It has been said that nothing is more 
soothing to the feelings than to be com- 
mended for qualities we lack. Captain Cla- 
verton has the charming art, when he likes, 
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Paynter, in excellent spirits. " I shall be 
able to explain to you, Captain Glaverton, 
the whole process of wool-preparing from 
the time it comes off the sheep's back until 
it is made into superfine broad-cloth'' — (with 
a hearty clap on Conway's superfine shoul- 
der : — poor Honoria ! — but he does not 
even shrink) ; " shearing, washing, carding, 
combing, I understand it all ; and you see 
we shall have the best of diagrams to aid 
my remarks. It is a great pleasure — a very 
great and unusual treat, sir (!) I may say, 
to meet an intelligent fellow like yourself 
who really takes an interest in the manu- 
factures of the country ; I have always been 
inclined to look upon army and navy men 
as empty-headed, brainless coxcombs, but I 
shall regard them in a very different light 
now, I assure you." 

A benevolent, patronizing, Pickwick-ian 
smile irradiates Mr. Paynter's countenance, 
oily with the dust and heat of the day. 

" I thank you heartily in the name of 
both services," says Conway, with a grace- 
ful, weary little hat-elevation, '' only I wish 
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there were a better representative than my- 
self present to do so. Miss Vivian, will not 
the noise of the machinery be too much for 
you ? You seem rather tired, and scarcely 
fit for it.'' 

"Pooh! stuff!*' — Mr. Paynter perhaps 
scents an excuse on Conway's part to avoid 
his pending mechanical lecture. "It will 
do ^er all the good in the world to see 
something really useful, and learn what 
work is. A little knowledge of mechanics 
would be the making of a great many girls 
in our days, who never try to let their minds 
take in anything heavier than novels and 
plays ; it is a pity that they do not have to 
understand all the process themselves, from 
the shearing of the sheep until the making 
of the woollen, as young women did a cen- 
tury ago ; or have to grow the flax for the 
family linen, spin it and complete it all 
themselves, as my grandmother did, by her 
father's orders, when she Was young. That 
is the way to make useful wives and mo- 
thers !" 

" My family would have to wait a long 
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time for its linen before I grew the flax and 
spun it," says Honoria, with a shrug of her 
shoulders ; " and if you will excuse rae, Un- 
cle Paynter, I don't think I will go through 
the machinery again ; I have been once, and 
it does make one's head ache dreadfully." 

^' Well, I declare ! Young girls are all « 
alike now ! They will sit for hours reading 
or listening to foolish, sensational love- 
stories, but begin to tell them anything 
improving, and they get out of it as fast 
as they can." 

" It is the same all the world over," says 
Honoria, laughing. "People love to be 
amused, and hate to be instructed. Don't 
you know one of our modem lecturers says 
that so long as he makes his lectures laugh- 
able, and full of jokes, crowds flock to hear 
them ; but dh-ectly he tries to put in any- 
thing improving, they fall as flat as ditch- 
water ? I believe he has now very sensibly 
come to my conclusion — ^that nobody likes 
to learn anything." 

" Then it is a sign — and a shocking sign 
— of the times," says Aunt Lucretia. " The 
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whole mind of the country seems enervated, 
and I attribute it principally to the growing 
love of the nation for theatres and Ritual- 
ism. I thank Providence that I have never 
been infected in the slightest degree with 
either the one or the other/' 

" You will come, Captain Claverton T 
enpuires Mr. Paynter, anxious not to lose his 
whole audience. " Honoria can wait for us 
here, until we fetch her. I particularly 
want to explain to you my plan for army 
re-organization, and the reduction of the 
expenditure by the soldiers' making their 
own uniforms." 

Not chivalrous is he, nor versed in London 
ways ; the unpleasantness of being left 
alone in a public place does not seem to 
strike him, or else he considers it a suitable 
punishment for stupidity. - 

*' I am sure you know how sorry I am to 
miss your acute observations, which would 
doubtless have been of the greatest value 
to the army generally, and myself in par- 
ticular," says Claverton, guilefully. " But 
it is quite impossible to leave Miss Vivian 
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here alone ; I will wait with her. You 
will not be lon^, I daresay ?" 

Failing a male listener, Mr. Paynter 
goes off to expound a civilian's ideas of 
military management to his spouse, she . 
sniflfing the air the while. 

" I trust we may not have been mis- ^ 
taken in that young man,'' she says, with 
perturbation. " He is agreeable enough, 
certainly ; but it is not always the most 
agreeable persons who are the most truth- 
ful and religious ; and one cannot be too 
careful with officers — they are a bad set." 

" He is one of the most pleasant and 
gentlemanly fellows I have ever met," says 
Mr. Paynter. "That could scarcely have 
been a mere, excuse about Honoria ? How- 
ever, we must hope for the best." 

And then they are lost among the whirr 
of wheels, and the sickening animal odour, 
and the crash of machinery — where, let us 
hope, they enjoy themselves. I feel very 
sure their companions enjoy being left 
alone together (in a crowd). 

" Are you too tired," says Conway, 
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bending his handsome head with a caressing 
gesture, " to come and see a picture which 
has always been a great favoiuite of mine ? 
I remember it years ago in the Academy, 
when the subject was new, and I was so 
glad to find it here again/' 

The simple, girlish words fall from his 
jips soft and cool and gentle as summer 
rain-drops. Seldom, seldom does Captain 
Claverton excite himself. 

"One must not expect a soldier to be 
very lenient towards faintings, and little 
feminine weaknesses of that sort," observes 
Honoria ungratefully, considering the in- 
fliction he has already saved her from. 
" Yes, I believe I am equal to it. Let us 
away." 

Very proud is she of her guardsman as 
they start off* together to find the painting 
(which, for a wonder, is not mythical) ; she 
gloats over the envy she must be exciting 
in every woman-breast ; it is not every day 
one walks with a Crimean hero. Not that 
he carries signs of ^Hhe hero of a hundred 
fights" in his countenance ; he looks as 
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gentle as a lamb, but military manners and 
ease can be discerned even without 

" The jacket red, and the beautiful cockade ;'' 

which, in Jeannette's opinion, were enough 
to make a " proud lady" gladly wed with a 
full private. 

" This is the one. You see I have not 
brought you far, Miss Vivian." 

He has stopped before a painting neither 
particularly ancient nor particularly modem 
— one, indeed, mediocre in every way ; a 
second, and very inferior " March to Finch- 
ley," only with one yoimg officer taking 
farewell of two weeping ladies, instead of 
scores of soldiers bidding adieu to the same 
number of clamouring women. Title : 
" Ordered to the Crimea." 

" There is little merit in it, of course," 
continues Conway. " It is the subject I 
like." 

" Naturally you take a vivid personal 
interest in it," says Honoria, coolly. " But 
I confess those women aggravate me dread- 
fully, weeping and wailing in that manner ; 
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I feel inclined to say, with Mr. Ward, 
* What is the reason of this thusness V '' 

" But you would weep too, would you 
not," dreamily asks Conway, " if you loved, 
and he you loved were going to danger and 
to death ?" 

" I don't know what I should do, because 
feminine flesh is weak — remarkably weak ; 
but I know what I ought to do — fall on 
my knees and thank heaven for sending a 
soldier on active service into the family, to 
gain for it honour, renown, glory !" 

" The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave !" says Conway, meditatively. 

" They did not in your case," replies 
Honoria, who has heard from other sources 
of his valour eighteen years ago. 

*' Then you would be willing to share a 
soldier's life and dangers?" Conway en- 
quires, waiving the question of his own 
bravery. Had he ever used an oath, it 
certainly would not have been the favourite 
one of Bob Acres in " The Eivals "— " By 
my valour !" 
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" Willing ! It is my hope, my one am- 
bition," says Honoria, candidly. *^ If I keep 
in my present mind, nothing shall persuade 
me to link my fortunes with a civilian. 
But, you know, semper est feminam mu- 
tahile" 

" Upon this hint " (which, like Desde- 
mona's, it must be owned was a pretty 
strong one) " he spake." 

" Could you ever be persuaded then to 
be satisfied with a soldier who has been 
long idle and inert ; who for eighteen years 
has pursued honour only through the by- 
paths of a town life, though never, thank 
heaven, entirely losing his hold on her? 
Honoria, darling ! could you ever be satis* 
fied with me ?" 

Silence. Her knight sans peur et sans 
reproche is speaking to her. 

" I make it a rule never to take hints, 
Captain Claverton," says she at length, 
rallying and trying to be arch ; " and I 
like my friends to do the same, and then I 
feel safe and unconstrained. However, my 
unfortunate speech does not matter in this 

VOL. I. 20 
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case, as the fates have -willed ' impossible * 
on such a destiny as that to which you 
aUude." 

Swift as lightning, she has made up her 
mind that dishonour shall never touch that 
dear head through her or hers ; the poi- 
soned arrow may pierce her, the flames of 
love may consume her, but he shall be safe 
from disgrace. 

" You do not love me then ? And I 
have been hoping and believing during the 
last few weeks that you did care for me a 
little ; but it is astonishing how one may 
deceive one's self" 

" Appearances have not deceived you in 
this case." 

" Then why, in the name of heaven !" 
exclaimed Conway, roused to an unwonted 
ebullition, " will you not marry me ? It 
appears to be with you as with Moore — 

* Where I love I cannot many ; 
Where I many, cannot love.' " 

" It is as you say — Where i love I can- 
not marry." 

Her old schemes for a brilliant future 
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she is casting away for his sake ; here is 
the realisation of her wildest dreams of 
bhss — a guardsman seasoned in age and in 
war, at her feet — but she will put from her 
the untasted pleasure. 

" But it is quite impossible that you 
should be willing to destroy our happiness 
for such a reason — such a frivolous, easily- 
overcome reason as you have given? Why, 
I would change into the Indian army (that s 
dangerous enough to suit even you, if only 
for the climate); I would fight anything 
or anybody, if that were all." 

" To tell you the truth, that was not my 
reason ; it was only my excuse. My rea- 
son is remarkably dijfferent." 

" Is it," says Conway, hesitatingly — " is 
it anything about my mother ? I was to 
have brought her to call upon you " 

" Only she wouldn't come," interrupts 
Honoria, making a shrewd guess. ** 0, no ; 
it has nothing to do with her, although, of 
course, I should have liked to make her 
acquaintance. But I can understand her 
objection." 

20—2 
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" If she knew you she would love you, 
Honoria ; I was only going to say you need 
fear no diflficulties of that kind." 

Yet he speaks more lightly than the oc- 
casion warrants. Savage as a honess robbed 
of her whelps would be Lady Claverton at 
Conway's defection. 

" darling ! come to me ; do not refuse 
me ! Come and be my living, loving, 
breathing Honor, my pilot star ; that I 
may no longer follow a vague, flying sha- 
dow, which my life has been spent in a 
struggling endeavour to keep ever before 
me, but may have its very substance con- 
stantly by my side, to speak of truth and 
right. You do not know what it is to 
a man at my age to lose the only woman 
he has ever loved. Better never to have 
felt the sacred flame, better never to have 
been within reach of Love's divine rapture, 
than to have them die out before I can 
grasp them and make them my own for 
ever V 

"Ah, no," answers Honoria, softened, in 
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spite of herself. " Sorrow itself is prefer- 
able to a cruel calm. 

" Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all/ " 

" What, to catch a glimpse of heaven, 
and then be cast into hell ! To look over 
the wall into an Eden, and be compelled to 
remain in a desert ! To " 

" I actually see the others coming," in- 
terrupts Honoria, hastily, changing the 
subject, as women mostly do when worsted 
in argument. " What will they say to us 
for having moved ? It is wonderful how 
they found us at all !" 

" We had great trouble to do so," says 
Aunt Lucretia, severely, overhearing the 
last few words as they came up, and 
casting suspicious glances at the abduct- 
ing guardsman. *' How came you to 
move ?" 

*' I took Miss Vivian to look at a pic- 
ture," answers Conway, resigned yet sorrow- 
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fuL " I must give her into your charge now, 
Mrs. Paynter, and leave you all, I am sorry 
to say. It is growing late, and I have an 
engagement. " 

" What, going ?'' exclaims Mr. Paynter, 
regretfully. " And I have never explained 
to you my theory ; you know what women 
are, Captain Claverton — they never under- 
stand anything practical. However, I sup- 
pose if you have an engagement you must 
go ; business must be attended to, eh sir ? 
But I am exceedingly glad to have seen 
you, and I hope we shall soon meet 
again." 

And so Conway takes his leave, and Aunt 
Lucretia's farewells are somewhat stiff, as 
guarding her heart against a too sudden 
yielding to military seductions ; but Mr. 
Paynter is very cordial, and Honoria's eyes 
so full of pathetic love that he murmurs to 
himself as he walks away, sad but sweet — 
" I will not yet despair." 

" At his age," he had said. Boyish still 
are the curling, light, ambrosial locks waving 
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over his forehead, agile and s\yayiiig the 
giant figure, 

" Smooth as Hebe's the unrazor'd (?) chin." 

" He need not wait long for a worthier 
wife than I," thinks Honoria, as she watches 
his easy, swinging departure, and notes the 
admiring gaze of the women there as- 
sembled ; and she derives very little solace 
from the thought. One cannot be entirely 
unselfish. 

" We are thinking of finishing the even- 
ing at the Polytechnic — an instructive spot, 
and not expensive," says Mr. Paynter, who 
though rolUng in riches, has, like his spouse, 
a spice of Daniel Dancer in his disposition. 
" It is never worth while to go up all that 
way for dinner, and then come back again. 
You have no objection I suppose, Honoria?" 

" Objection 1" says Aunt Lucretia, an- 
swering for her ; " she can have none ; we 
shall ride all the way, and she can sit down 
directly she gets there." 

Stranded five miles from home, and with- 
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out other protectors, what can Honoria do 
but comply, and accompany these ? Yet, 
oh, to be alone 1 Oh, to have a moment 
in ier own chamber to think — to see if she 
does not already repent the mighty sacrifice 
she has made for pure love without alloy of 
passion I 



CHAPTER XVII 

" I did the worst to him I loved the most." 

W. Morris. 

The strongest and most persevering consti- 
tutions must succumb sometimes, and the 
afternoon at length arrives when Mrs. 
Paynter has to do so ; it is a baking, boil- 
ing, frying, roasting day — a day to cook 
you in a variety of ways — and she gives 
in, though not without an ulterior object 
in the background. 

" It seems a pity to lose any time," re- 
marks she, sitting up as straight as a dart, 
notwithstanding the heat, and busily knit- 
ting a huge sad-coloured sock for her lord, 
"as we must positively go home before 
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Sunday ; the preaching in this neighbour-^ 
hood is so very weak — no warnings, no ter- 
rors to speak to the souls of the wicked ; be- 
sides, I had a letter this morning from the 
matron of my industrial school, and things 
seem going on badly there without my 
superintendence. One of the girls — girls 
who positively expect to be admitted into 
respectable families as domestic servants — 
was overheard talking to the milkman in 
a very light and frivolous manner^ and 
actually asking him if he should be pre- 
sent at a neighbouring fair; she had ob- 
tained a day s holiday, and intended to em- 
ploy it in that reprehensible way. I need 
not say it was speedily put a stop to — the 
milkman dismissed, and the girl forbidden 
to absent herself for a year ; but still it 
shows how soon these charities would go to 
rack and ruin without every care being taken. 
Short as my stay must necessarily be, how- 
ever, I shall not regret this afternoon, as 
I want to have my little talk with you, 
Claude." 

A spasmodic, yet would-be playful smile 
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flits over her countenance, giving her rather 
the appearance of an amused gurgoyle. 

" With me, my dear aunt ?" (" Then I 
cannot ward it off any longer," thinks the 
doomed one.) 

" You seem to think so little, so sadly 
little, of what you are going to do in uniting 
yourself to one who has been an open pro- 
fligate, that I should like to read to you 
this leaflet, entitled * Association with Sin- 
ners, no Trifle,' which may, with heaven's 
blessing, make you think more." 

" 'Listen, ye who own for friends the pro- 
fane, the Sabbath-breaker, the theatre-fre- 
quenter, the framer of courteous lies, the 
pleasure seeker,'" begins Aunt Lucretia, lay- 
ing down her knitting, and so continues 
through the two pages of the pamphlet, 
which are full of threatenings for the un- 
wary, ending with an original poem, breath- 
ing fire and judgment, which the writer 
implored his young friends to commit to 
memory. 

" I should be a great deal more likely to 
commit it to the flames," says Claude, sotto 
voce. 
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" I can't say the authors belonging to 
your persuasion are particularly cheering, 
Aunt Lucretia ;" — Honoria indeed has no 
need just now of any additional blue demons. 
It is quite depressing enough to have made 
a great self-immolation, unknown, unappre- 
ciated, unapplauded. 

" This world is not a cheering place, Ho- 
noria, at least few thinking persons find it 
so, sooner a vale of weeping ; and even 
among the thoughtless a great deal of their 
merriment is forced to hide an aching heart. 
Many a mask is worn to hide the blackness 
of darkness underneath." 

** Come, young ladies, young ladies T' says 
Mr. Paynter, bustling in at this juncture, 
" what are you doing ? Nothing, as usual, 
I suppose ? No young woman of the present 
day ever does do anything that I can make 
out ; even knitting, netting, crochet, and 
Berlin-wool work appear to have quite gone 
out of fashion. If you prefer literary or 
scientific pursuits, why don't you go to the 
British Museum day after day, and really 
study something worth studying ? " 
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" It's too hot to go anywhere just now, 
uncle," remarks Claude, with her pleading 
baby-face, which yet hides so much which 
is not babyfied. 

'' Too hot ! ' Yes, and next week I dare- 
say it will be too cold. The weather is 
never right for some people — people who 
are incorrigibly idle." (You see Mr. Paynter 
speaks very plainly to his hostess's daugh- 
ters). " Come and look at this microscope, 
while I explain to you the objects I am going 
to put underneath the magnifying-glass, 
and be sensibly employed for one hour in 
your lives." 

One must amuse one's guests, and let 
them ride their hobbies, even when those 
hobbies lie in the direction of fleas' legs and 
flies' noses. Obediently, the youthful and 
beautiful gathered round the instrument of 
torture. 

" There are many wonders, which, though 
always around us," begins the lecturer, with 
more satisfaction to himself than to his 
hearers (excepting to the wife of his bosom, 
who listens to him as it were to a god), " are 
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often quite unknown, because our eyes are 
not able to detect them without assistance. 
A large and powerful microscope, therefore, 
affords a great deal of pleasure to a mind 
desirous of improvement. The wing of a 
fly is magnified to many feet in length ; also 
the eye of the same insect, which is formed 
differently from ours, having many sides, so 
that it can see all around at once, without 
moving it — " 

** Very differently, then," says a laughing 
voice behind them, " for I have been stand- 
ing here for two or three minutes past, and 
no human eyes seemed to discern me. All 
the doors being wide open — for air, I sup- 
pose — I came in unannounced, andpersuaded 
Claverton, who was lingering about like a 
Peri outside Paradise, to do likewise." 

Aunt Lucretia glares over her spectacles 
at the new comers. What manner of man 
is this, who connects Paradise with a hea- 
thenish Peri ? She is not acquainted with 
Moore, except as an unbeliever. 

" How good in you to come, Drage, on 
such a hot day." 
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Fervently did Claude wish he had kept 
away until the end of the week. 

*^You are just come right," says Mr. 
Paynter, as if he were the master of the 
house, and it behoved him to do the honours. 
" I am very glad to renew your acquaint- 
ance, sir (this to Claverton), and I have 
something here that I- think will interest 
you. This flea you will find" (re-arranging 
the microscope) " is magnified to far more 
than the size of an elephant ; and these 
animalcules from stagnant water, which 
you observe are not visible to the naked eye, 
will appear as large as cats and dogs, though" 
(a pleasant little laugh) "not nearly so agree- 
able in appearance. Also, I have some 
creatures like ants." 

" Hadn't we better drink our tea first ?" 
Honoria asks with true compassion. " It 
will be cooler afterwards, and we shall be 
able to attend better " 

So, though with a grunt of dissatisfaction, 
Mr. Paynter abdicates the professor's chair, 
and every one appreciates the happy release, 
and grows talkative ; and under cover of 
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the buzz of conversation, Conway manages 
to whisper to Honoria — 

'* Can you forgive me for coming so soon 
to tease you again ? It is the old story of 
the moth and tiie candle." 

Not ill-pleased is she to be the candle to 
such a handsome military moth ; — forgive 
him I Kather would any woman forgive 
her first No being taken as final ? Never- 
theless, it is a bitter-sweet pleasure, and she 
must gird up her loins again for the struggle. 
After tea Conway suddenly gi-ows restless, 
which is most opposed to his usual ''dolce 
far niente" style, and stalks from photo- 
graphic album to piano, and from piano to 
jardiniere, like a caged lion. 

" Let us go out and look at the moon," 
Claude suggests, hoping to kill two birds 
with one stone. ^' There will be a little air 
stirring now." 

In virtue of her engagement she flatters 
herself she understands the moth's symp- 
toms as indicative of a proposal, and kindly 
resolves to give him the opportunity of de- 
livering himself thereof So they sally forth, 
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the lovers and the would-be lovers, without 
any but nature's covering on their heads, 
and the evening dews fall, and they heed 
them not ; and the flowers begin to close, 
and the soft wind to stir, darkling, amid 
the grass. 

" The shades of night will prevent your 
criticising too severely the taste displayed 
in our suburban garden, Captain Claverton," 
remarks Honoria, conscious of the awkward- 
ness of this tSte-a-tSte, and anxious to dispel 
it. But Claverton was not to be diverted 
from the one thought that had possessed 
him all that evening. 

" Pardon me, Miss Vivian, for recurring 
to the subject of our last conversation. I 
cannot lose this opportunity of speaking 
to you alone — will you not tell me why 
you refused to give me any hope ? what is 
the barrier between us, if you have no 
objection to myself and my profession ?" 
Poor Honoria, her woman's tact could avail 
her nothing now. She must meet this 
direct appeal, — she fixed her eyes on the 
ground, the thought of Vivian flashed across 
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her mind, she hesitated. " Why will you 
not tell me T pleaded Claverton, still more 
earnestly, — '* give me at least, an opportu- 
nity of explaining away the obstacles which 
stand in the way of my happiness and 
yours, for indeed I would try to make you 
happy ; not one shadow should darken your 
life, if it rested with me.'' 

" I believe you. Captain Claverton/' said 
Honoria ; — the brown eyes are raised, and 
look earnestly in his face ; " but it cannot 
be — it is no caprice — it is a sad and solemn 
rletermination. I cannot marry you, and I 
cannot tell you why/' 

" Is it that you think you do not love 
iiie T said Claverton ; " forgive my per-' 
sistency, but I cannot help myself : you do 
not know what I feel." 

'* No, it is not that," said Honoria, im- 
pulsively, her eyes flashing ; " I will, 
not pretend I do not love you , and be- 
cause I love you, I tell you I can never 
marry you. Have pity on me ; do not ask 
me for an explanation, for I cannot give it ; 
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I ought not — it has reference to matters 
that do not concern myself alone." 

" If it be a sorrow, will you not let me 
share it,?*' said Conway, persuasively. 
" There is nothing you can tell me that 
shall make me love you less.'' 

'* Would it never be over ?" she asked 
herself. Would that she were dead ! Her 
heart beat violently ; it almost stifled her ; 
she clasped her hands tightly, till the pink 
nails were almost embedded in the tender 
flesh ; she tried to speak, her voice seemed 
to fail her ; at last she said, 

" Captain Claverton, you are good and 
true and noble, and I thank you — oh, how 
I thank you ! — I honour you from the very 
depths of my soul. Do you think I do not 
know what I am sacrificifig ?" continued she, 
with increasing energy. " I cast from me 
the happiness, the hope, the sunshine of 
my life ; I dare not be happy ; I can only 
try to do right in obedience to what honour 
and conscience dictate. I cannot speak 
more on this painful subject. Let us go in 
— they will wonder what hsts become of us." 

21—2 
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And before Conway could prevent her, she 
passed into the house. He followed. The 
lights shone on her pale features, and there 
was a look of sujffering never before seen 
on that bright piquant face ; but she had 
won the victory over herself — the brother s 
sins had cost the sister the treasure she 
held most dear. 

" Is it worth a tear, is it worth an hour, 

To think of things that are well out- worn ; 
Of fruitless husk and fugitive flower, 

The dream foregone, and the deed forborne V 

'* I have not seen much of you during 
my stay in London, Mr. Seyton," says 
Aunt Lucretia, as she is bidding the two 
gentlemen a final farewell on their de- 
parture, punctually at ten o'clock, " nor 
will what I say have much influence, per- 
haps ; but I should not be doing my duty 
if I let you depart without warning you 
that you and Claude can expect very little 
blessing on your married life, if you intend 
to pursue the course of gaiety to which 
you are both, I fear, too much addicted. 
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Resolve on your wedding-day to go nowhere 
unless you feel that you can conscientiously 
breathe a prayer in that very spot. Think 
when you are •tempted to go to a theatre 
how many souls are shrieking under pimish- 
ment for the sins which those very theatres 
had wrought in them. I do not want you 
to be professing Christians merely, but 
Christians indeed ; — willing to give up this 
wicked world. Rites and ceremonies are of 
no use ; it is quite sad to notice how many 
of those who are most particular in out- 
ward observances fill the places of amuse- 
ment. Now what I would suggest is this : 
that you and Claude, on your union, resolve 
to devote all the money you would other- 
wise have spent on profane entertainments 
to charitable uses ; and the two charities I 
would more especially recommend to your 
notice are my own Industrial School in 
the midland counties, which is striving to 
form a race of female servants who shall be 
above followers, and the * Society for Stamp- 
ing out the Love of Dress among Young 
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Women of the Lower Orders/ which has 
iust been instituted." 

*' We will see about it, my dear Mrs. 
Paynter," Drage answers, in his most mel- 
lifluous tones. "At present, I am sure 
we have your wishes for our happiness in 
wedded life, have we not T 

" Wishes, yes ; I will not say expecta- 
tions, Mr. Sey ton ; but you may' rely upon 
my wishes and prayers." 

Then at last Drage and Conway make 
their escape into the hall, accompanied by 
Claude, who comes to see what kind of 
weather it is, half-an-hour having elapsed 
since she came in from under the cloudless 
summer sky, and England being a change- 
able climate. 

" Curious person your Aunt Lucretia is, 
Claude," remarks Drage, taking her wild- 
convolvulus face in both his hands, and 
looking into its pink and white with en- 
raptured ownership, regarding not the spec- 
tator. People grow less modest as the 
marriage-day approaches. "Curious time 
of the year to come up to town, too." 
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" Not so curious as September, which is 
the month they generally come in/' says 
Claude, laughing, and wrestling with her 
captor. " They come not to see and be seen, 
but to pursue historic and scientific re- 
search." 

" Don't mind me," says Conway, feigning 
pressing business at one of the ground- 
glass windows, which, when the eye has 
penetrated them, look out upon a blank 
wall. " I am sorry to be so much in the 
way." 

" What nonsense I" (blushing.) " It is 
quite time I went in to intercede for the 
welfare of Sion. They go home to-morrow. 
Uncle and Aunt Paynter, I am thankful to 
say. 

"Really? Without having done more 
than grounded me in religion and micro- 
scopic science ?" 

" They think you can build yourself now, 
I suppose, when they have laid the founda- 
tion. Let me go, Drage, or they will be 
bursting upon us from the drawing-room !" 

An enjoyable scene for a refused man. 
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the little coquetries and embraces, and 
foolish talk of a pair of lovers ! But as he 
stands, with one knee on a hard hall chair, 
and his arms on the window-sill, he looks 
more than resigned, even contented. 

He is not a godly man, I fear, my hero ; 
but he is a very, very well-behaved one, 
in spite of Coleridge's asseveration that 
*^ Religion is the most gentlemanlike thing 
in the world ; it will alone gentilise, if un- 
mixed with cant, and there is nothing else 
that will, alone ; certainly not the army, 
which is thought to be the grand embel- 
lisher of manners." Harrow, or the army, 
or birth, or some of the circumstances which 
have gone to the forming of Conway's breed- 
ing, have done great things for him, in spite 
of his being a worldling. 

" I suppose, whatever Vivian chooses to 
do, you and I are pretty safe now, Honoria?" 
— Claude speaks curiously but congratula- 
torily at the door of Honoria's room, bed- 
candle in hand. 

"I don't know what you mean by ^safe,'" 
says Honoria, to whom it has been direst 
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torture to enviously behold the billings of 
the affianced. '' If you suppose that I am 
going to marry Captain Claverton, and so 
escape the rollings and heavings of my 
storm-tossed family, you are very much 
mistaken." 

'^But how odd !" Claude goes on, whose 
wildest dreams never compass the thought 
that Conway has proposed and been re- 
jected. " If ever a man looked in the throes 
of making an offer, he did to-night." 

" Officers are proverbially perfidious, you 
know " 

" But what else could bring him to the 
house? You are sure it was nothing in 
the eating and drinking line ; we are not 
of those who fare sumptuously every 
day." 

"Oh, fifty things," Honoria answers, 
rather impatiently. " I don't dispute but 
that he liked me very well at one time ; 
but you can't answer for a man two months 
together. I think, as times go, he has been 
wonderfully constant ; I suppose he is like 
Mortimer Collins's lover — 
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* Blossom of hawthorn whitens in May- 
Never an end to true love's sway ; 
Blossom of hawthorn fades in June — 
I shall be tired of my true love soon ; 
Blossom of hawthorn's gone in July — 
Darling, I must be off — ^good-bye !* 

And so, as Pepys says, ^ to bed.' " 



END OF VOL. I. 
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